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THE SCOTTISH GAEL. 


Sia HE romantic interest which attaches to the Highlands of Scotland owes its origin 
Y toa variety of sources, and commands a wide and extremely varied range of sym- 
pathy. To the imaginative and poetical mind, the heath-clad moors and rugged 
<= glens of the Highlands, the lofty mountains, the foaming cataracts, and the calm 
: 4) and deep blue Lochs that lie embosomed amid the encircling hills, all combine 


to offer a picture of Nature under forms too impressive to be soon forgotten. The 
English Tourist, who avails himself of the rapid means of locomotion, with which modern science has 
triumphed oyer time and space, and passes in a few hours from the glades of Somersetshire, or the 
fens of Lincoln, to the banks of Loch Lomond, or the wild pass of the Trossachs, experiences a 
change scarcely less sudden and remarkable, than if by some enchanter’s wand he had been transported 
to the savage wilds of the tropics, or passed at a wish to some undiscovered isle of the Pacific. Yet, 
striking as the change is, between the natural features of the Scottish Highlands, and the more homely 
and cultivated scenes of English or Lowland landscape, the difference is not more remarkable than 
that, which has supervened between the era when Scotland’s Stuart race still maintained the ancient 
bonds of loyalty in the Highland heart, and the time when we see the mountain fastnesses of the 
North penetrated by the invincible offspring of modern science—the steam-boat and the iron railway 
—whose peaceful triumphs are more swift and enduring in the impressions they effect, than all the 
victories achieved by war. 


Yet even now, when the traveller is hurried from the southern capital, and sweeps onward on 
his iron path across the Scottish border, he may still catch some passing glimpses of those ineradicable 
features in the landscape which warn him that he is entering a new country. Passing the imperfect 
yet stately and imposing Cathedral of Carlisle, and glancing for a moment on the gloomy battlements 
of its ancient Fortress, that once guarded the English marches and frowned defiance on the moss-troopers 
of the neighbouring dales, the traveller by the Caledonian Railway, as he sweeps onwards through the 
Vale of Eyon, cannot fail to remark in the flying landscape the unmistakable features of a new 


country. Passing onward in his northern journey, he glances, it may be with some disdain, at the 


y 
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uncultivated mosses that now cumber the waste, where once the axe of the Roman inyaders rung 
through the primeval forests of Caledonia, and where the works of these last invaders, the emissaries 
of modern science and civilization, haye disclosed abundant evidence that they are following in the 
track of the old Roman legions. The change of scenery, however, is as yet only partial and com- 
parative. It is when the traveller reaches the summit-level of Beatock that he catches a glimpse, on 
the still distant horizon, of features far more grand and imposing than those which characterize the 
border-land of the once rival kingdoms. The distant mountains which there first meet the view of 
the curious traveller, are the far-famed Grampians, the ramparts with which Nature has for ever 
guarded the marches of the Scottish Highlands: a vast mountainous region, covering an area of many 
thousands of square miles in extent, and presenting in its geographical features, and, till recently, in 


its social condition, a striking contrast to the larger portion of the empire. 


It has been the fashion with modern critics to smile at the enthusiasm of Celtic scholars, who 
have sought to produce evidence from which to establish the superior antiquity of their race to that 
of any other of the European nations. The researches of modern science, however, have confirmed 
the speculations of native enthusiasm, and it is now universally acknowledged that all concurrent tes- 
timony points to the Celta as one of the very earliest off-shoots from the Asiatic family, and apparently 
the aboriginal occupants of the British Isles. The Belge, the Cantii, and other branches of the great 
Teutonic family, followed in their track, and disputed with them their insular home. The Cimbri, and 
other northern races, made inroads along the coasts, and effected settlements on various parts of the 
eastern shores. The Scandinavian fleets plundered their possessions, and disputed with them the 
occupation of the soil. The Roman legions came as the bloody missionaries of civilization, and 
taught new arts of peace and war. The Saxons and Angles followed the same route traversed of old 
by the Nomadic Celta, and mingled fresh elements into the diverse races that peopled the British Isles. 
But still the aboriginal race retained its peculiar character, and held fast by its primitive language. As 
the tide of emigration swept across the Continent of Europe from the eastern cradle of the human race, 
the Celts established themselves wherever they found an unoccupied and suitable resting-place. The 
succeeding races that invaded the island home of the British Celts, assailed the Continental settle- 
ments of the same race—in each case compelling them anew to emigrate still farther towards the west, 
until both in Britain and on the Continent they are found to have fixed their final resting-places along 
the shores that arrest the waves of the Atlantic. On the north-west coasts both of France and Spain, 
Celtic races still retain their individuality of character and language, and though cut off for many 
centuries from the British Celtee, who hold the mountain fastnesses of Scotland and Wales, and people 
so large a portion of the Green Isle, the essential features of the language of each, still retain so many 
points in common, as to admit of colloquial intercourse with little greater difficulty than would be 
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found by the high-bred Southern Norman, when conyersing with the native of some rude northern pro- 
vince. The curious calculations of modern archeologists have furnished satisfactory evidence, of 
the passage of the ancient Celt towards the western shores of the Old World more than 2,000 years 
before the Christian era ; and evidence, which still remains unchallenged, has been adduced to prove 


their colonization of the British Isles upwards of 3,400 years ago. 


Such is the venerable antiquity of the hardy race that withstood for centuries the invading 
legions of Rome, and compelled them to rear, without the line of their mountain barriers, the celebrated 
wall of Antoninus, the relics of which still attest their unconquerable yalour. That the natives of 
the Scottish Highlands, eyen at that early period, were considerably advanced in civilization, we find 
abundant evidence. They were capable of mutual co-operation for offensive and defensive operations 
against the aggressor. The numerous specimens of ancient arms, implements, and personal ornaments, 
of gold and bronze, which haye been discovered in the Highlands and the Western Isles, furnish 
incontrovertible proofs that the arts of civilization must have been cultivated at an early period 
among the races that occupied the country, and the no less abundant traces of ancient fortifications 
and other extensive works, crowning the rocky steeps, and occupying the passes of the Scottish High- 
lands, all suffice to shew on how slight and insufficient grounds the opinion has been adopted that the 
natives of this mountain region were of old a rude and barbarous race, incapable of civilization, and 
destitute of the natural refinement that gives birth to poetry and music, We know from the history 
of another land, famous in classic story, that, amid the Highlands and Isles of Greece, during the 
restless invasions of the Persian armies, there dwelt a race of men that withstood the proud invaders, 
while yet these States were peopled only by barbarians. It was during this protracted struggle for 
freedom that the Greeks passed with such astonishing rapidity from barbarism to a high state of refine- 
ment and civilization ; and it need not surprise us, to find the traditions and ancient relics of the 
Scottish Highlands, pointing to an era of development coeval with a struggle so nearly similar, by 
which the Roman invader was arrested on the borders of that unconquered soil. While the Roman 
language infused new elements into the southern dialects of Britain, the Caledonian still chaunted his 
traditionary poems in the words of his fathers, and sung of his deeds against the stranger in the pas- 
sionate language of the ancient Gael. If the Scottish Celt missed some of the civilizing effects which 
followed in the train of Roman conquest, he escaped also the vices that accompanied them, and the 
eneryating influences, which left those who were abandoned by their Roman masters a prey to every 
barbarian inyader of the north. 


Such were the circumstances which produced what may well merit the term of the heroic age 
of the Scottish Highlands, To this period we look for the origin of those sublime traditionary poems 
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which even yet supply fragments of oral history and song around the hearth of the Highland hut. It is 
not needful for us to investigate at length the merits of the controversy concerning the authenticity of 
the Poems of Ossian; though it may be safely affirmed that thousands have concurred in the adverse 
verdict who never examined, or were capable of investigating, the evidence on which judgment must 
be based. That Macpherson practised a fraud on the public is undoubted, but it does not follow from 
this that the whole of the poems which he published as genuine Highland traditionary lore were of 
necessity forgeries. Subsequent investigations have established beyond dispute, that many of the 
noblest passages of these poems lived till recently in the traditions of the Highland bards ; and every 
true-hearted Scotsman must deplore that Macpherson, by robbing these of much of their original sim- 
plicity, and wedding them to inferior productions of his own, has cast a doubt on the authenticity of 
the genuine traditions of the Highlands. Had he been content to preserve them in their native 
simplicity, instead of seeking to clothe them in language more acceptable to modern ears, and to prove 
their genuineness by spurious evidence, he would have merited the gratitude of posterity, where he 
has only won blame and contempt. While the classic scholar acknowledges his belief that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were preserved among the Greeks for some centuries by oral tradition, there need be 
no difficulty in conceiving of the transmission of the poems of Ossian, by the same means, to our own 
day. The Scottish Highlanders remained till last century, nearly in the condition best suited to keep 
alive such a traditionary literature among them. They had not, like the Irish Celtae, superseded 
oral tradition by a written language, nor had they, by the inroads of civilization, been so greatly 
changed in habits and ideas, as no longer to sympathise in the historic myths which told of the deeds 


and achievements of their wild ancestry. 


To this day the Celtic and the Saxon races, between whom Scotland is divided, are essentially 
dissimilar in all the peculiarities which constitute the difference between distinct races of men. The 
wild, poetic, imaginative Highlander, while cultivating his little plot of ground, or tending the flocks 
of cattle which form the staple manufacture (if we may use the term) of this simple pastoral race, 
lives in the events of the past, and still indulges in the proud dream of ancient lineage, and indepen- 
dent occupation of his native hills, which neryed the clans as they mustered to oppose the adyance 
of the first Roman legion. Dwelling amid these pleasing fancies, he looks with contempt on the hardy 
Saxon, struggling with his steam-ships and railways, his cotton mills and chemical works, to secure 
an increasing progression: while the Saxon returns the feeling with equal intensity. Each, howeyer, 
must be apt to misjudge the other, when looking from such different points of sight: nor has recent 
history failed to produce evidence that in patriotism, generosity, and manly virtue, the diverse races 
are nearly akin. The feeling which makes the Scottish Highlander cling with such tenacity to the 
past, and yield so reluctantly to the changes that are welcomed by the natives of the low country, 
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is one peculiar to all pastoral people, and which produces many of their noblest virtues. From this 
arises the attachment of the people to their hereditary chiefs, and the warmth of that love with 
which they cling to the land of their birth. _ To this also we may trace the tenacity with which they 
have maintained their ground for so many centuries as distinct, eyen though friendly, clans ; in so 
much so, that Mr. Skene, in his admirable work on the Highlands of Scotland, calls attention to the 
striking fact, that the lineal descendants of most of the Highland chiefs who fought under Bruce at 
the battle of Bannockburn, are still in possession of the property of their ancestors. From this single 
fact we may perceive how rash the judgment has been which has regarded the ancient Highlanders of 
Scotland as sayage and lawless tribes, engaged in constant exterminating feuds, and incapable alike of 


friendly alliances, or of honest labour. 


An interyal, however, of no slight importance in Scottish history, occurs between the era of 
the Roman inyasion, and that of the first establishment of national independence, on the field of Ban- 
nockburn. It is during this interyening period that we find ancient Albany divided into the king- 
doms of the Northern and Southern Picts, concerning whom such fruitless controyersies have been 
waged. By some writers the ancient Picti haye been supposed to haye been either utterly eradicated 
by successive invaders, or to haye gradually disappeared, as a distinct race, by marriage and inter- 
mingling with their supplanters. Others have maintained that the Northern and Southern Picts 
were two distinct races—the former being the ancient Celtic population, whose descendants still 
occupy the Highland home of this remote ancestry, while the latter alone were supposed to haye dis- 
appeared before the successive inyasions to which the Lowlands were subjected. The weight of 
evidence, however, seems to leave no room to doubt that the Southern, as well as the Northern 
Picts, were a Celtic race, speaking the same language which is still in use in the Highlands. The most 
incontrovertible evidence of this is the Celtic character of many of the names of ancient localities, no 
less in the low country than in the Highlands, proving that the same language was originally in use 
throughout the whole of ancient Caledonia. In the Welsh Triads, which are considered to be fully as 
old as the sixth century, the Picts are uniformly designated, without distinction, as the Gwyddyl 
Ffichti, that is, the Gaelic or Celtic Picts; and Bede, in enumerating the different languages in which 
the Gospel was taught in Britain, speaks of the lingua Pictorum as only one, though he shews else- 
where his familiarity with the distinction between Northern and Southern Picts. A new people, 
however, was meanwhile acquiring a footing in Scotland, unless we regard the new colonists as only 


another branch of the great Celtic family. This was the Scots, an Irish race of emigrants, who, in 


the very beginning of the sixth century, effected a settlement in the district now known as the county 
of Argyle, and conferred on it the name of Dalriada, in honour of their leader Riada, or Reuda. 
The Dalriadice Scots, as they were termed, continued to occupy this limited locality for upwards of 


ee 
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three hundred years, until their co-operation and alliance had become objects of consideration during 
the struggles which were of frequent occurrence between the Northern and the Southern Picts. The 
history of the Dalriadic kingdom has been preserved in considerable detail by the Irish annalists, and 
recent researches promise to furnish important additions to our previous knowledge from this source. 
From these we learn of an alliance between the Scots and the Northern Picts, entered upon in the 
year 731, with a view to supplant Angus MacFergus, a Southern Pict, who occupied the throne; and 
after that period frequent references occur to war between the Pictish kings of the Lowland race, and 
the Dalriadie Scots acting in concert with the Northern Picts. At first the latter appear to have 
been completely worsted, and for upwards of eighty years the kingdom of Dalriada was governed by 
Pictish sovereigns. It is probable, however, that the Irish Scots always maintained a close intercourse 
with their Dalriadic descendants ; and at length, with their assistance, and that of the Northern Picts, 
the invaders of Dalriada were compelled to abandon that kingdom. After various changes of for- 
tune, the accounts of which are often obscure and indefinite, we discover still greater evidences of 
fortune fayouring the Dalriadic Scots, until, in the year 843, the whole of North Britain is found 
united under the sceptre of Kenneth MacAlpin, originally king of Dalriada. There is no sufficient 
ground, however, for concluding that this Scotic conquest partook of the character of an exterminat- 
ing warfare. If the Irish Scots were, as we believe them to have been, a more ciyilized branch of 
the same great Celtic family as the Northern and Southern Picts, there existed none of the causes 
for lasting or deadly feud which occur in the struggle for power between rival races, such as the 
Normans and Saxons, or the English and Irish. The Scoti spoke a dialect of the same Gaelic lan- 
guage, such as is still preserved in the ancient Irish manuscripts, which are now, at length, being 
edited by Dr. Petrie, and other eminent native scholars. With this literature they were probably 
familiar. The ancient round towers of Abernethy and Brechin attest their skill in the arts of the 
sculptor and architect. To this undoubted superiority over the kindred races who first possessed the 
ancient kingdom of Albany, we may with little hesitation trace the singular and almost unparalleled 
fact of the conquerors transferring their own name to the whole race and country subjected to their 
rule. It affords curious, though perhaps trifling confirmation of the supremacy of the Dalriadic Scots 
haying partaken ultimately more of a peaceable union than of a warlike conquest and subjection, that 
in the Order of the Thistle—which ancient, though sufficiently vague, tradition, affirms to have been 
instituted by Achaius, king of the Scots, in the year 787—the collar is composed of alternate golden 
thistles and sprigs of rue, the insignia of the Scots and the Picts. : 


But while thus noting the derivation of the first Scotic Kings from an Irish stock, there is 
another gift traceable to the Green Isle, which in its consequences, suffices to shew how unjustly 
they have judged of the ancient native races of the Scottish Highlands, who conceive of them only as 
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turbulent and barbarous tribes of marauders, living in constant feud, the stronger preying on the 
weaker, and all of them the dread and scourge of the more peaceful Lowlands. Such a character, 
however applicable to the border moss-troopers of the middle ages, is altogether erroneous when 
ascribed to the hardy mountaineers, who followed their chiefs to battle, or dwelt in pastoral simplicity 
in their mountain homes. It was amid this people that Christianity, in the middle of the sixth 
century, found a safe home. The monastery founded in Iona by St. Columba has been designated “* The 
cradle of northern Christianity,” and is justly spoken of as “ that illustrious island, which was once the 
luminary of the Caledonian regions.” But it was not alone to the Caledonians that St. Columba 
proved the apostle of Christianity. Sheltered in peace amid their Highland converts, the missionaries 
of Iona went forth with their good tidings to the pagan Saxons of Northumbria, and to this centre of 
early civilization nearly the whole northern regions of England owed their first knowledge and recep- 
tion of the Christian faith. 


There can be little hesitation felt in accepting the derivation of the ancient name of the Cale- 
donians—the Picti—from the barbarous custom of painting their naked bodies. Such a practice, 
however, had fallen into total disuse centuries before the Scots and Picts contended for the Caledonian 
Crown. The progress of civilization had, doubtless, long superseded the robe of skins, the spoils 
of the chase, by the product of the knitting needle, if not of the loom. One slight, yet interesting 
evidence of the antiquity of the Celtic costume, is not unworthy of notice here. In the museum of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland is exhibited, among numerous other valuable relics of antiquity, 
a collection of Roman bronzes, the memorials of the presence of the Roman legions in Scotland. 
Some of these have been found on the line of the Roman wall reared by Antoninus Pius to hold the 
warlike Caledonians in check ; and one of them, a small figure in excellent preservation, represents the 
Celtic costume of the kilt and plaid, almost exactly as we are still familiarly accustomed to see it 


worn. 


It is not improbable that the earliest improvements, if not, indeed, the first knowledge of the 
manufacturing of linen and woollen fabrics, may have been derived by the Caledonians from Ireland. 
It seems probable that the Celtic tribes, who first occupied that island, at a period when maritime enter- 
prize was little known, found there a fertile country protected by its insular position from frequent 
disturbance from without, and were thus enabled to cultivate the arts of civilization which they after- 
wards introduced to the neighbouring island. The conjecture of the Irish origin of some, at least, of 
the fabrics anciently manufactured in the Highlands, seems to receive confirmation from the cireum- 
stance that a garment formerly worn by the natives of the Western Highlands bore the name of 
Lenicroich, a term composed of two Irish words, signifying a robe or shirt, dyed with saffron. 
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Altogether different from the Scotic, was the Saxon conquest, by which in the eleventh century 
an entirely new race supplanted the Southern Picts, and exterminated, or drove beyond the Grampians, 
the ancient Celtic aborigines. By this conquest the Lowlands were peopled by a race speaking a 
different language, and practising manners altogether at variance with those of the former inhabitants, 
and Scotland was for the first time practically diyided into Highlands and Lowlands, or Celtic and 
Saxon. ‘The insurmountable barrier of a division of races now became apparent, and eyen in our own 
day, after a lapse of more than seyen hundred years, the Scottish Highlander still uses the term 
Sassenach, or Saxon, as an epithet of contempt. Malcolm, who bore the Celtic epithet Canmore, or 
Great-head, wedded the Saxon Princess Margaret, on whom the gratitude of a later age conferred 
the title of Saint, as well as of Patroness of Scotland. ‘The northern kingdom,” says a recent writer 
in alluding to this, “ was to be wholly transformed. Not new lords only, or strange laws, but a new 
people and another language—almost another form of religion—were to be introduced. The Celt 
was henceforth to serve in the land which he had ruled,—was to feel that, though a Prince of his 
line sat upon the Zia Fail at Scone, and was hailed in Celtic speech and fashion ‘ King of Albany’— 
the power had departed from the nation of the Gael.”’* The Celts, however, did not submit without a 
murmur to the change. Edgar, the eldest surviving son of Malcolm, had to contend for the throne 
with Donald Bane, whom the Highlanders regarded as the legitimate representative of their ancient 
line of kings; nor were they effectually brought to submit to the change eyen after his death had put 
an end to eyery such claim of legitimacy. While the natives of the Lowlands were adopting the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, manners, titles, and institutions, and were modifying these by the still more recently 
introduced Anglo-Norman customs and laws, until they became nearly assimilated to the people of 
England, the natives of the Highlands continued to live under their ancient patriarchial system. For 
many generations they yielded no cordial obedience to the Saxon dynasty, whom they regarded as 
usurpers, nor was it until the reign of the later Stuarts that they acknowledged any hearty allegi- 
ance to the kings of the Scottish Lowlands. But, with the generous ardour of the mountaineer, 
when they did swear fealty to the Scottish Crown, it was yielded with no grudging measure. Mis- 
fortunes crowded upon the Stuart kings, and roused a sympathy and attachment which the stately 
pageantries of Scone or Holyrood could never have effected in the proudest day of their prosperity. But 
unhappily this only sufficed to excite new causes of enmity between the Saxon and Celtic races. 


Untrayersed by anything like a carriage road till after the rising of 1715, the Scottish Highlands 
remained almost unexplored, so that what passed within their wild recesses was almost unknown to 


the inhabitants of the low country. The state of things within that unexplored region may well 


* Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxxy. p. 115. 
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excite the astonishment of the historian or the philosopher who treats of the development of the 
two races, thus remaining apart while within the narrow limits of the Scottish kingdom. On the 
southern side of the Grampians, feudal and military tenures and servitudes had sunk into little more 
than legal formulas ; a popular system of ecclesiastical government had displaced the ancient Episcopal 
rule, and assumed to its courts of Synod, Presbytery, and Session, not a few of the functions of the civil 
magistrate. Commerce and manufactures were opening up new sources of wealth and power. Burghal 
corporations were disputing rights with nobles and even with the Sovereign, and the people were 
learning to claim new privileges, and to regard the Sovereign as the servant and not the master of 
the nation. Such were the changes that centuries had wrought on the Saxons of the Scottish Low- 
lands. Beyond the barrier of the Grampians, an altogether diverse order of things prevailed. The 
Scottish Highlands were still occupied almost precisely as they had been when the fugitive Saxon 
Princess landed in the Frith of Forth to claim protection from the Scottish King. The country was 
inhabited by a number of independent tribee or clans, who had from time immemorial possessed the 
same territories. Each of these was governed by its hereditary chief, who exercised his powers, not 
according to the absolute rule of a feudal superior, but rather in the patriarchal spirit, wherein ori- 
ginated that attachment displayed towards him with such unyarying fidelity. 


It is to this same spirit that we must look for the true source of that generous self-deyotion 
with which the Scottish Highlander embarked in the cause of the unfortunate heirs of the Stuart line of 
kings, They knew nothing of what is called constitutional goyernment, and could scarcely comprehend 
the principles that guided the leaders of the English Commonwealth, or the adherents of the Reyolu- 
tion Settlement. To them, the Sovereign was the accepted superior of the clans, and as such, was 
regarded by them with sentiments of veneration and fidelity akin to those which they entertained 
towards their own chief. This feeling, which was subordinated in the minds of the clansmen to their 
fidelity to their own patriarchal heads, reigned with undivided force in the minds of the chieftains. 
The idea of renouncing their allegiance to their hereditary Sovereign was opposed to every principle 
that had influenced their social polity throughout the long centuries during which we can trace the 
existence of the Gael among the mountains of the north. Hence it was, that, when the Stuarts were 
driven from the British throne, they still retained their allegiance to them, and refused to acknowledge 
the accession of the Prince of Orange. The misfortunes of the heirs of Scotland’s Royal line only 
served to deepen the intensity of their attachment to the exiled family, and prepared them for enthu- 
siastically joining the first leader who unfurled the standard and summoned their adherents to do 
battle for their rights. Hence it was that the Marquis of Montrose received such numerous rein- 
forcements from the Highland clans, when he made his gallant stand on behalf of Charles I. Hence 


also, in later times, when renewed attempts were made to restore the lineal descendants of the Scottish 
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into the struggle, and paid the penalty of their fidelity with their lands and lives. 


In the opposing interests which thus protracted the divisions between the Saxon and the Celtic 
races, religion was not without its share. The tenure of property among the clans was as patriarchal 
as eyery other feature of their social institutions. The chieftain had nothing to gain by the acquire- 
ment of landed property that was not as effectually accomplished while it remained in possession of 
his meanest vassal. His strength was not in the extent of his acres, but in the number of his followers, 


kings, many of the chiefs, and thousands of their followers, flung themselves with generous deyotedness 


and the district of his clan was the property of all whom it maintained. Guided by these primitive 
ideas, the motives of cupidity which bound so many of the nobles and landed proprietors of the low 
countries to the principles of the Reformation, by their share in the spoils of the old Church, exer- 
cised little influence beyond the Highland frontier. Moreover, the popular forms of Presbyterian rule, 
which so largely aided in leaguing the Scottish Lowlanders against the Stuarts, found little fayour in the 
eyes of the clansmen. Where they abandoned the ancient faith, it was more frequently to embrace that 
of the Episcopal Church, whose prelates seemed, in their eyes, as spiritual chieftains, towards whom 
they could extend similar yeneration and fidelity to that which they yielded to the head of the clan. 


Thus, from the Saxon conquest, in the eleventh, to the last generous struggle of the clans on 
Culloden Moor in the middle of the eighteenth century, an irreconcileable estrangement prevailed be- 
tween the inhabitants of the champaign and the mountain districts of Scotland. Peace between them 
was little more than an armed neutrality. No cordial alliance eyer took place. Frequent feuds, 
often terminating in war, prevailed, in earlier ages, all along the Highland border ; and in later times 
raids, spoliations, and.excursions which carried fire and sword into scenes of happiness and beauty, . 
served to keep aliye the feelings of mutual hatred and revenge which divided the races, already ; 
sufficiently severed by diversity of language, manners, and social habits. Yet the virtues of the clans- : 
man won him respect from his hereditary foe. His dauntless courage was no less sure in war than his 
pledge in peace. The rights of hospitality, even to the Saxon stranger, were as faithfully rendered as 
in the Arab tent of the east; and where mutual interest led to pecuniary transactions between the 
Saxon and the Gael, it was rare, indeed, that the former had to challenge the integrity of the High- 
land trafficker, 


Thus had matters remained for a period of nearly seven hundred years: the progressive changes 
in the Lowlands ever serving more effectually to widen the breach by which the rival races were 
separated. The removal of the courts to England rendered the risk of any great collision with the 
clans more remote ; but the strife and mutual wrongs continued unabated, or were only averted by 
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the levying and payment of “ black mail”—a means the least likely to be productive of cordial peace. 
The wars of Montrose had furnished evidence that the animosity which burned in the heart of the 
clansman against the neighbouring Saxon was not incompatible with fidelity to the sovereign. It 
was probably increased in intensity by the disparity of sentiment between the Covenanters of the low 
countries, and the patriarchal hill-men. Hence, when the summon to arms on behalf of the Stuarts 
rung through the Highland glens on the accession of George I., it was welcomed as the call of duty ; 
and when, in 1745, the heir of the Stuarts presented himself among them, and again appealed to their 
fidelity, it seemed to realise the scene which Scott has depicted with such power, when the Highland 
host of Roderick Dhu suddenly rises before the sight of James Fitz-James :— 


© Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles grey their lances start, 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart, 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 
And every tuft of broom gives life, 


To plaided warrior armed for strife.” 


Sir Walter Scott has no less strikingly depicted the remarkable manners, and the national traits of 
character, of the Highlands at this period, in his ‘“ Waverley,” ‘‘ Rob Roy,” and the “ Legend of Mon- 
trose,” than he has exhibited all the wild beauty of the country, and the poetic richness of its tradi- 
tionary associations, in the “ Lady of the Lake,” and the “ Lord of the Isles.” He has drawn with 
equally touching fidelity the brief seenes of triumph that broke like a burst of sun-shine on the for- 
tunes of the Stuarts, when Prince Charlie led his clansmen to victory ; and the bitter penalties that 
repaid the uncalculating fidelity of his faithful followers. 


Now, that the Stuart is but a name—that the last of that royal line reposes beneath the 
sculpture of Canova, in the aisle of St. Peter’s,—and the jewels bequeathed by Cardinal York to the 
Hanoverian King lie with Scotland’s ancient regalia, in the Castle of Edinburgh,—we can calmly 
look back on these events, and judge impartially of the chief actors in their scenes. Patriotism must 
rejoice in the result, and acknowledge the wisdom of the Scottish Parliament, which declared that 
James VII. forfeited his crown. But humanity shudders at the horrors which offended law de- 
manded as the seal of peace, and yainly questions if less of gallant and noble blood might not haye 
been accepted as its guarantee. But terror is ever vindictive, and the generosity which is the 
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best adornment of victorious laurels, did not rank among the virtues of the prince who conquered at 
Culloden. The success of the Jacobites at Falkirk and Prestonpans, and their unchecked march to 
within an hundred miles of London, could not fail to excite alarm and terror in the minds of the 
Government. The extermination of the whole race who had placed the throne in such jeopardy 
seemed at the moment scarcely too much to satisfy their revenge. Few of those gallant bands who 
followed the “ king of the Highland hearts,” ever returned to their native hills and glens. Many met 
death in the field ; and many more faced it as brayely on the bloody scaffold. Some of their leaders 
escaped to foreign shores ; while others lurked for years as fugitives among the scenes that once 
owned them as lord—choosing rather the fate of the wanderer amid such scenes, than of the exile in 
the land of strangers. Amid the proscriptions and severities of military law, hundreds of their fol- 
lowers were driyen for shelter to the towns and villages of the Lowlands, where their strange manners 
and imperfect language excited too often less commiseration than contempt. But posterity has 
yielded tardy justice to the generous adherents of their Prince, and has paid the tribute due to the 
fidelity of a whole race, who, although proscribed and hunted as fugitives in their native glens, had 
not yet one dastard among them to be tempted by the offer of £30,000 to the Highlander who should 
betray to Government the lurking-place of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 


The investigations which followed on these important eyents, in which the Scottish High- 
landers had borne so large a share, exposed the fallacy of many popular opinions long entertained 
‘regarding them. For the first time the patriarchal nature of their social polity became generally 
known, and the motives of their actions were more fully understood. The ties that bound the clans- 
man to his chief, and united all in defence of the general interests, partook more of the family relation- 
ship than of feudal rights and obligations. Colonel Stewart, in his excellent work ‘“ on the Manners 
and Character of the Highlanders of Scotland,” shews that the meeting of the chief with the humblest 
of his clansmen, after a long separation, partook of the nature of a friendly greeting, wherein the 
“condescension of the chief and the respect of the clansman met on common ground. ‘The honour 
of the chief was in fact to each clansman as his own, and the feeling partook markedly of that which, 
among the Lowlanders, springs only from blood-relationship. It is worthy of notice, however, that 
even in the Lowlands of Scotland domestic servitude partakes more of the family compact than it does 
in England, and much of the same clannish spirit is frequently manifested in the fidelity of agricul- 
tural labourers and other dependants, who regard themselves as a part of the family, and rarely think 


of desertion or change, 


It is obyious that there was nothing in this mutual bond partaking of the tie between the 
feudal lord and his serf. The relation between the clansman and his chief implied mutual obligations 
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and common interests, and the Pride of the Clan was fostered as the source of general safety and in- 
dividual self-respect. Of the luxuries of life, according to the ideas which civilization has introduced, 
it is probable that the Highlanders could boast of few or none; though with the spoils of the chase, and 
their own flocks and herds within their reach, they could have little reason for enyying the peasantry 
of the Low Country, or the retainers of the nobles. Of the necessaries of life they had, in all proba- 
bility, generally abundance, since the whole produce of each clan must have been consumed amongst 
themselves. From the glimpses we obtain of their mode of life, it appears that although the board 
of the Chief was more sumptuously furnished when there was plenty for all, yet that no clansman 
was eyer in want while his Chief had anything to share with him. Altogether, the Highlands of 
Scotland presented, until near the close of last century, the remarkable example of a people living 
in immediate contact with one of the most enterprising races of men—who had changed the customs, 
politics, laws and religion, of their ancestors, and were still eagerly anticipating the development of 
new sources of happiness and wealth—and yet that people preserved the language, habits, and super- 
stitions, of their Celtic ancestry, apparently but little varied from the remote era when the first 
Saxon fugitive crossed the Scottish border. 


But not the least remarkable feature of the Scottish Gael is the Ancient Costume, which still 
forms his most marked and national characteristic. The Highland Dress, as it is most frequently 
seen in the low countries, either as a military uniform, or the fancy attire for some gala day, is com- 
plicated by many additions that are well calculated to excite doubts of its having been the old garb 
of the Gael. Nevertheless it is unquestionable that each of its essential elements can be traced 
back to remote antiquity. The first form of the dress was that worn by the Dune Vasal, or Highland 
Chiefs, consisting of the Breacan, or plaid; and the Lenicroich, or dyed shirt; which, with the 
Cuaran, or buskins, would complete the simple costume—nearly as we now see it, when divested of 
modern ornamental appendages. Such is the dress which we have described as shewn on the ancient 
Bronze of the Roman Era, in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries; and the same may be seen 
sculptured on the most ancient tombs of Highland Chiefs, which are still to be met with in the ruined 
chapels of the Highlands and the Western Isles, Other monuments, still older than these, exhibit 
the same ancient dress. The sculptured stone of Nigg, the Duplin Cross, and other monumental pil- 
lars, dating not later than the ninth century, in various parts of Scotland, have figures on them clad 
in a fashion which strikingly resembles that of the Highlanders ; and the same, even to the bonnet, 
may be observed upon a richly-sculptured stone coffin, dug up not many years since, in the ruins of 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral, which cannot date later than the eleventh century. Blind Harry, in his poem 
written in the fifteenth century, alludes to the “ Ersche Mantill ;’’ and John Major, the historian of the 
following century, describes the plaid and kilt in exact correspondence with these earlier representations. 
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When we consider the character and relative position of the Highlanders at the periods refer- 
red to, destitute of any literature of their own, and known chiefly to the more cultivated Lowlanders 
in hostile raids and sudden forays, when they were met only to be repelled and driven back to their 
mountain fastnesses, it may well excite surprise that so much evidence should still be producible on 
the subject of their costume. But there is another and equally interesting point, to which this work 
is specially directed, viz., the Checker Breacan or Tartan, on which no less satisfactory evidence exists. 
The publication of a professed copy of an ancient manuscript, purporting to be a treatise on the costume 
of the Scottish Clans written in the reign of Queen Mary, drew considerable attention to this subject 
a few years since, and tended not a little to discredit the whole inquiry. Critics who questioned the 
genuineness of the authority were ready in their indiscriminate censure to affirm that the whole sets 
of the Clan Tartans were a modern imposture, unheard of till the romantic associations of the Scottish 
Highlanders had excited the interest of modern dilettantisme. There is not wanting abundant evidence 
to shew that the ancient national costume, against which the British Parliament of 1747 fulminated 
its decrees, adjudging the penalties of imprisonment and transportation to all who dared to assume it, 
had been characterised by the same peculiarities of colour and pattern in the days of Queen Mary, as 
the Highland Tartan still exhibits ; and was familiarly known, under its present name, even in the 
reign of her great-grandfather, James III. The following extracts from the Treasurers’ accounts 
occur among the entries of John, Bishop of Glasgow, in 1474, and shew the high estimation in which 


the national costume was held at that early period :— 
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*“Ttem, fra Will. of Rend, 7 Maii, and deliverit to 
Caldwell, halve ane elne of double Tartan, to 
lyne riding collars to the Queen, price ... ... £0. 8 0.” 


And again, the same fabric is provided for the infant James, who afterwards succeeded to the throne : 


“For my Lorde Prince, for 4 elne and ane halve of 


Tartane, for a sparwort aboun his credill, price, 


SE LUNG SUES S sic ose con ese ews =. ee 
‘€ Ane elne and ane halve of blew Tartane, to lyne his * 
gowne ofaclath of gold, =... ss. ase set ven =e Ae 


It does not necessarily follow, from the latter item being called blew Tartane, that it was not parti- 
coloured stuff ; such a term may be, and indeed frequently is, applied to the Clan Tartans where that 
colour predominates. Dr. Jamieson derives the name from the French firetaine, signifying linsey- 
woolsey, a fabric rather of different materials than colours, but most probably also parti-coloured. Its 
Gaelic name of breacan undoubtedly implies the latter—bdrace signifying parti-coloured. The same 
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learned antiquary suggests that the name of Gallia Braccata may have been derived from the circum- 
stance of its inhabitants wearing a dress of yarious colours, rather than from their supposed use of 
breeches ; which, we may add, the sculptures on Trajan’s column shew to haye been no uncommon 
feature in the costume of various countries known to the Romans. Lord Hailes, however, a no less 
eminent Scottish antiquary, while assigning a very early date to the introduction of Tartan, inclines 
to trace it to a Saxon, rather than a Celtic origin. In his Annals, he quotes from the Acta Sanctorum, 
in which the pious Saxon Princess, Queen Margaret, appears enforcing the adoption of garments cum 
diversis coloribus ; and he adds: “ That parti-coloured stuff called Tartan, which has been long a 
fayourite with us, was perhaps introduced into Scotland by Margaret.’’* 


Such an origin, if satisfactorily established, would sufficiently account for its use among Lowland 
as well as Highland Clans. Among the civilized Celte of Ireland, however, it was not only used, but 
esteemed at a very early period as a badge of honour. Ohalloran refers, in the introduction to his 
History and Antiquities of Ireland, to an ancient sumptuary law—‘“ about the year of the world 3050” 
—which regulates the number of colours in dress according to the rank of the wearers—none but 
princes being allowed to have seyen colours in their garments,—and the number of shades being 
graduated according to the successive degrees of rank inthe community. Of the use of Tartan, there- 
fore, as an article of dress at a very early period, no doubt can be entertained; and to the evidence 
already advanced for its ancient correspondence in form to the mode of dress still used by the 
Scottish Highlanders, we may add the following, which occurs in various ancient sagas. Magnus 
Barefoot, who conquered the Western Isles and a considerable part of the Highlands in 1093— 
the same year in which Queen Margaret died—is thus described as having acquired his singular 
surname from the assumption of the dress of the vanquished Gael: “ It is said that when King Mag- 
nus returned from his western expedition he adopted the costume in use in these lands, and so also 
did many of his followers. They went about bare-legged, haying short tunics and upper garments ; 
and so, many called him Barelegged, or Barefoot.” + 


Monsieur Jean de Beaugne, who visited Scotland along with the French auxiliaries sent to the 
assistance of the Queen Dowager, Mary de Guise, in 1548, refers to certain savages (doubtless High- 
landmen) who followed the Scottish army, “ naked, all but their tinted shirts, and certain light covers 
made of wool of divers colours.” About a quarter of a century later, Pitscottie describes the Red- 
shanks, or Wild Scots of the north, as “ clothed with ane mantle, with ane schirt saffroned after the 
Irisch manner, going bair legged to the knese.” A few years later, Bishop Lesley, the faithful adhe- 


* Annals, 4to., vol. i., p- 37. + Skene’s “ Highlanders of Scotland,” vol. i., p. 227. 
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rent of Queen Mary, furnishes a more minute description, referring in particular to the mantle worn 
by all, but which the Chiefs especially preferred of divers colours ; and to the shirt, which the rich 
coloured with saffron. But perhaps the most interesting portion of the whole passage is that in which 
the author first suggested the idea, referred to above as revived by Dr. Jamieson, that the plaid, or 
Breacan, was the ancient brace: ‘ Has brachas a veteribus appellatas facile equidem crediderim.” 
Buchanan confirms these earlier descriptions, and refers to the strong passion of the Highlander for 
stripped and yariegated garments. 


In the following century, Taylor, “the Water Poet,” describes in his “‘ Pennylesse Pilgrimage” 
a gathering, witnessed by him in Mar, in 1618. The quaint narrator alludes to his surprise at the exact 
agreement among the dresses of the whole, amounting to fifteen hundred men ; and then states these 
to have each consisted of “ a jerkin, hose, and plaid, of a stuff of divers colours, called tartane.’”’* 
Later, in the same century, Sacheveril speaks of the plaid as the usual habit of both sexes :-—“ The 
women’s much finer, the colours more lively, and the square larger than the men’s. . . . This 
serves them for a veil, and covers both head and body. The men wear theirs after another manner, 
especially when designed for ornament. It is loose and flowing, like the mantles our painters give 
their heroes. Their thighs are bare; a thin brogue on the foot; a short buskin of various colours on 
the leg, tied aboye the calf with a stripped pair of garters.” 


Other writers, both of the 17th and 18th centuries, might be quoted in confirmation of these 
descriptions, but the whole may be summed up in the judicious words of Mr. Skene, in his admirable 
work on “ the Highlanders of Scotland.” ‘“ The dress of the Highlanders is one in many respects 
peculiar to that nation, and so singularly well adapted to their mode of life, and the nature of their 
country, that it is difficult to believe that it is not the original dress of its inhabitants. . . . . It 
would be too much, perhaps, to affirm that the dress as at present worn, in all its minute details, is ancient, 
but it is very certain that it is compounded of three varieties in the form of the dress, which were sepa~ 
rately worn by the Highlanders in the seventeenth century, and that each of these can be traced back to 
the most remote antiquity.” + He then quotes the following interesting description by Martin: ‘ The 
plad, worn only by the men, is made of fine wool, the thred as fine as can be made of that kind ; it 
consists of divers colours, and there is a great deal of ingenuity required in sorting the colours, so as 
to be agreeable to the nicest fancy. For this reason the women are at great pains first to give an 
exact pattern of the plad upon a piece of wood, having the number of every thred of the stripe on it.” 
The same writer here referred to, describes the different stripes and colours in use, so that it is easy 


* Pennylesse Pilgrimage, fol. 1630, p. 135. + Highlanders of Scotland, vol. i,, p. 219. 
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** at the first view of a man’s plad to guess the place of his residence.” A less known work, on the 
Western Isles, is that of the Rey. J. L. Buchanan, a Missionary of the Church of Scotland, during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. His observations on the habits of the natives of these remote 
Islands are no less interesting ; nor can it be imagined that among such a primitive people as he 
describes, any sudden change could have occurred in their manners or dress. “‘ The common people,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ are wonderfully ingenious; eyen the women, as well as the men, are weayers. They 
learn that trade in a few months. . . . . . The men wear the short coat, the feilabeg, and the 
short hose, with bonnets sewed with black ribbons around their rims, and a slit behind, with the same 
ribbon ina knot. Their coats are commonly tartan, striped with black, red, or some other colour, 
after a pattern made upon a stick, of the yarn, by themselves, or some other ingenious contriver.’’* 
To all these may be added the following remark, which Col. Stewart introduces in his ‘ Sketches of 
the Character and Manners of the Highlanders,” when speaking of the embodying of the 42d Regiment 
in 1740, as well worthy of note in our present argument. ‘“ While the companies acted indepen- 
dently, each commander assumed the tartan of his own clan. When embodied, no clan haying a 
superior claim to offer an uniform plaid to the whole, and Lord Crawford, the Colonel, being a Low- 
lander, a new pattern was assumed, and which has ever since been known as the 42d, or Black-Watch 
Tartan, being distinct from all others.” This passage, from Colonel Stewart, shews that fully more 
than a century ago, the tartans worn by the different clans as their chief distinctive marks, were 
clung to with all that tenacity which, when evineed by a primitive people, attests the ancient if not 


indeed immemorial existence of the custom. 


With such a series of independent proofs of the ancient and uninterrupted use of the High- 
land Dress, it would require strong evidence indeed to establish a doubt, in any candid mind, on the 
subject. It was the national costume of the whole race of Scottish Highlanders. Their various sub- 
divisions, however, would speedily suggest the necessity for some distinguishing marks in the war- 
livery of rival Clans. Such distinctions were in universal use in ancient times, and to the necessity 
for them may unquestionably be traced the origin of the whole system of heraldry of the middle ages. 
The custom among the ancient Britons of painting their bodies, had its origin in the same require- 
ment, and was (when abstractly considered) less a barbarous, than a necessary practice. For the 
different tribes often formed themselves into extensive alliances—taking the field in numbers much too 
great to admit of their being personally known to each other. When these came to be mixed with 
their enemies in the melée, the devices painted upon their naked bodies, or in other words, their wni- 


* Travels in the Western Hebrides, from 1782 to 1790. 
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form, enabled them at once to distinguish friends from foes—a practice rendered the more neces- 
sary where the contending parties spoke the same language. 


When these tribes had made such progress in civilization as to enable them to produce woven 
garments for themselves, the means of identification, which had formerly been painted upon their 
bodies, had to be transferred to their apparel—hence the origin of the striped scarfs and tunics 
worn by different tribes, and hence, also, in all probability, the origin of the Clan Tartan. 


The various predominant hues of the Breacan, as well as the particular “ Sets,” were without 
doubt the offspring of design, and chosen from those motives of concealment which the predatory 
nature of their warfare, and the desire to get within bow-shot of the watchful stag, alike rendered 
necessary. Sir Walter Scott makes graphic allusion to this in the “ Lady of the Lake” :— 


‘¢ A various scene the clansmen made— 
Some sate, some stood, some slowly stray’d ; 
But most, with mantles folded round, 
Were couched to rest upon the ground ; 
Scarce to be known by curious eye, 
From the deep heather where they lye, 
So well was matched the tartan screen, 
With heathbell dark and bracken green.” 


The Highland Clans had their wea also, as well as their tartan liveries, though more akin 
to the heraldry of a simple people than the crests and other devices of medieval chiyalry. The 
Macleods still claim the red whortle-berry ; the Mackenzies, the deer-grass ; the Macleans, the black- 
berry heath ; the Camerons, the oak ; and the Clan Roich, or Monros, the eagle’s feathers. But, in- 
dependently of the imperfection of such distinctions in the strife of war, some of them could only be 
used at certain seasons, so that the different tartans would be no less indispensable for distinguishing 
the followers of each Highland Chief, than the colours in the escutcheon of the Norman Baron for 
marking the livery of his feudal retainers ; and thus, as Martin describes the Gael of more recent times, 
“the district of every individual might be known by the colour of his plaid.”* 


The extensive use of the Tartan in the low countries, at an early period, admits of no less 
satisfactory proof; and whether we adopt the idea of its having been introduced by Queen Margaret in 


* Description of the Western Isles, p. 208. 
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the eleventh century, or adopted by the Lowlanders from the example of their Celtic neighbours, it is 
obvious that the production of a variety of parti-coloured patterns, either by knitting or in the loom, 
could in no way be so simply, and yet so beautifully, effected, as by the intersection of threads of 


various dies, repeated in a succession of uniform numbers. 


Many allusions of writers of the last century suffice to prove that tartan was then in common 
use as an article of dress in the low countries; but there seems no evidence of Clan “Sets” having 
been adopted as the distinguishing badges of any but a very few and well-known Lowland fami- 
lies. It is to the Highlands we must look for the systematic use of these, and there their dis- 
tinctions continued to be acknowledged and prized, until the enactment of 1747—devised for the pur- 
pose of eradicating every vestige or memorial of Highland Clanship—made the wearing of the old 
Scottish dress a crime exposing to the prison and transportation ; and thus abruptly broke the tra- 
dition of centuries—old, it may be, as the Druid circles that still fling their shadows o’er the mosses 
of the Western Isles. This law was repealed in 1782, but by that time the old spirit of the Clans had 
been lost; a new generation had sprung up under the influence of measures directed against all the 
habits and ideas of their fathers ; and many of the Chieftains, whose example would soon haye restored 
the use of the Breacan; were in their graves, or wandering as exiles in foreign lands. The ancient 
Scottish dress continued, accordingly, to be comparatively little worn, until the appearance of 
* Waverley, or ’tis Sixty Years Since,” revived the memory of the past, and summoned, as with the 
wand of an enchanter, the buried Chiefs of the ’45, from their forgotten graves. Flora Maclyor, and 
Vich Ian Vhor, immediately took the lead in recalling the fashions of former times, and “ the pride of 
the Clans” speedily began to revive under the influence of new Chiefs. Short, however, as the inter- 
val of disuse had been, many of the particular patterns, or ‘“ Sets,” were either lost, or had got into a 
very dubitable state ; so that when George IV. announced his intention of visiting the Scottish metro- 
polis, and the nobility and chiefs determined to receive his Majesty with a real Scottish welcome, con- 


siderable difficulty was experienced in many cases in ascertaining the true Tartans of the Clans. 


The object aimed at in the present work is to produce a text-book for the “ Breacan”’ or national 
livery of Scotland, which shall be received as an authority on the subject in all future times. Since 
the general revival of the use of the Tartan, there have, no doubt, been patterns invented which may 
haye equal (certainly not superior) claims to admiration with the Clan Tartans, but the mere beauty 
of a passing fashion can never be brought into comparison with the hereditary costumes of the old Scot- 
tish Clans, dear to us by every patriotic association, and linked with national melodies that most deeply 
affect the heart. Though the Publishers of the present work have no venerable and hitherto unknown 


manuscripts to produce, with which to charm the antiquary and excite the suspicions of the critic, they 
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are not without hope that the evidence on which the authenticity of their Clan Sets are based, will : 
be accepted as satisfactory proof that the enactment of 1747 did not utterly place beyond recal the ; 
liveries of the Clans. 


On the sudden demand for Clan Tartans, consequent on the expected arrival of his Majesty in 
1822, the late Mr. George Hunter, army clothier, Edinburgh, made a tour oyer a great part of the High- 
lands, visiting the localities of the different Clans, and collecting a large assortment of specimens, many 
of which had been preserved among the heir-looms of old Highland families, or as the fond relies of 
departed relatives in the humble Highland hut. The strength of family attachments, as well as of the 
clannish spirit, among the Highlanders, is proverbial. Such specimens of the ancient Sets were, there- 
fore, deserving of being received as of the highest authority. These specimens are now in the posses- 


sion of Messrs. Meyer and Mortimer, and have been kindly submitted to the inspection of the | . 
Publishers in preparing this work. Another large and well-authenticated series of specimens of | 
the Clan Tartans has been made by W. F. Skene, Esq., the learned author of the work already referred 
to, on “ The Highlanders of Scotland,”’ in addition to which, he has in his possession patterns collected, 
and sealed as genuine, by the Highland Society of Scotland. These, he allowed the Publishers to in- 
spect, and kindly supplied them with specimens of such as they were deficient in. They have also 
had seyeral interviews with the old-established firm of Romanes and Paterson, Edinburgh, and have 
obtained from them a tolerably complete set of patterns, many of which had either been manufactured 
for, or sold to the Chiefs. They have likewise been in communication with Messrs. Wilson of Bannock- 
burn, who, as a firm, have been tartan manufacturers for upwards of a century. They spent sometime 
at Bannockburn examining their Sets, and have been supplied by them with various genuine patterns. 
Lastly, they have written to the distinguished nobles and chiefs, who are the heads of the various 
Clans, and by the courtesy of several of them have been supplied with additional evidence on the 
subject of their inquiries. In this investigation into the details of the ancient Scottish costume, the 
publishers have spared neither cost nor trouble, and they have now the high satisfaction of stating 
that while they have introduced no Tartan until fully satisfied of its genuine claims to the title which 
it bears, there is scarcely a pattern given in this collection which has not been authenticated by 


several of the best authorities. 


One other point the Publishers would refer to. Various works have been published, in which it 
has been attempted to exhibit the Clan Tartans by means of lithographic printing or colouring with 
the hand. But it must be obvious to those familiar with the lithographie printer’s art, that no good 
imitation of Woyen Tartans can be produced by such means. The great difficulty of printing close 
parallel lines in different colours, and the impossibility of securing the beautiful secondary and 
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tertiary tints produced by the interlacing of the different coloured threads, when transparent colours 
are laid one above another, render the results of any mode of printing or print-colouring yet known, 
but a poor and feeble imitation of the beauty of the woven fabric. The just admiration excited by the 
harmonious combination of colours in the Clan Tartans, is such as might well surprise us, when we 
consider the circumstances under which they were originally produced, did we not remember that 
while the discovery of the laws of harmony is the fruit of a far-adyanced civilization, beauty is no 
creation of science, nor requires the critic’s art to be appreciated and enjoyed. The celebrated painter, 
Sir Benjamin West, has remarked that “ great art (that is to say, much knowledge of the principles 
of colouring with pleasing effect) has been displayed in the composition of the Tartans of several of 
the Clans, regarding them in general as specimens of natural taste, something analagous to the affecting 
but artless strains of the native music of Scotland.” It must be observed, however, that there is what 
we may style an accidental production of harmony when checkered fabrics are produced by weaving, 
from which much of their beauty results. Stripes that would form a crude and harsh combination are 
reduced to harmony merely by being crossed with similar stripes, when the warp and weft shew equally 
upon the surface. Thus a garment striped with the three primary colours, red, blue, and yellow, when 
crossed with the same colours shews squares of purple, green, and orange—the interposition of which 
between the pure colours at once produces the graduations essential to harmony, though still leaying 
abundant room for a display of taste in the minuter modifications of their arrangements. This mode of 
producing the intermediate tints, on which so much of the beauty of the Tartan essentially depends, 
while it can never be obtained by any of the ordinary processes of hand-painting or printing, is pro- 
duced in the most natural manner by the “ Mauchline Machine Painting,” simply because it is a weaving 
with colours ; for exactly as each thread of the weft is successively introduced, so each line of colour 
in the following specimens of the Tartans, is drawn in succession, and thus produces the desired result 
by the same harmonious co-mingling of the primary colours. On such grounds it is that the Publish- 
ers confidently anticipate these specimens will be accepted as faithful imitations of the woven 
fabric, and that the beauty of many of them will be universally acknowledged as justifying the high 
eulogium of the former President of the Royal Academy, Sir Benjamin West. Their desire has been 
to produce a National Work, not unworthy to be associated with the romantic and soul-stirring re- 
membrances that still linger around the memories of the old Scottish Clans. Nor are they without 
hope that it will be esteemed as no less valuable from its practical utility as an authentic stan- 
dard for “‘ The Sets of the Clans”—supplying not only an accredited guide for patterns thus rendered 
sacred by their national associations, but also a series of examples, from the study of which new com- 
binations may result, rivalling them in beauty and yariety of design. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue object of the present Work being the production of a complete Series of well-authenticated 
TaRTANS OF THE CLANS AND Famrires oF ScoTLanp, executed by the novel and beautiful pro- 
cess of Machine Painting, it is perhaps scarcely necessary that the Publishers should apologize for the 
brevity of the Sketches of the Clans and Families which accompany them. To have entered minutely 
into the early history and genealogical details of each Family, would have involved the enlargement 
of the Work to an inconvenient and unwieldy size, without greatly adding to its value—as such 
information has been already furnished by writers distinguished alike by learning and research ; but 
while candour requires that the Publishers should make this acknowledgment, they think it is doing 
but justice to themselves to state, that they believe the accounts of the Clans here given, will be 
found in several instances to be both original and authentic. They have aimed at condensing 
into the brief space of which the plan of their Work admits, such concise and accurate information 
as will prevent the necessity for reference to other authorities for the leading facts connected with 


each Family—the Tartan of which appears among their Sets. 


The Publishers have sought to win the approbation, and to gratify the taste of their Sub- 
scribers, by the fidelity and beauty of these authenticated Specimens of Tartans. In every case they 
have assigned, without disguise, the authorities by which they have been guided in selecting the 
Sets; and they have been no less desirous to ayoid the insertion of any inaccurate or doubtful 
statements in the letter-press which accompanies them. They now confidently lay the results before 
the British Public, trusting that, as neither labour nor cost has been spared in the attainment of their 
object, the Work will be found not unworthy of its national character, and the historic recollections 


with which it is associated. 


MavcutiineE, 1st March, 1850. 
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Te: He Se UP A RT 


WE stated in our Preface that the acts passed in 1747, prohibiting the Highland costume from being worn, 
have been the means of producing that uncertainty and doubt, which of late years have prevailed, regarding the 
genuineness of many of the Clan Tartans; and while we profess to have done everything in our power to clear 
up all these doubts, it must be observed that there exists one reason for this confusion which ought now to be 
explained, and that is,—that after the great tribes, such as the Macdonalds, Oduibhue (or Campbells), &c., 
were broken up, different branches of the same families, as if to testify their independence of each other, either 
adopted new Tartans altogether—such as the Erracht Camerons—or introduced some little alteration into that 
pattern which formerly had been common to the whole name, as different branches of the Campbells and Mac- 
donalds have done. Now, we think this cause of dubiety can best be removed by giving the authentic pat- 
terns which are now worn by the different branches, as well as the original Tartan of the Clan. 


Although we do not mean to introduce any patterns that are merely fanciful, yet there are a few which 
cannot really be said to be “ Clan Tartans,’’ but which from historical associations, or other circumstances, pos- 
sess such claims to popular notice, that we have no doubt they will be considered (when our reasons for intro- 
ducing them are read) an acquisition to this work ; and our first pattern happens to be one of these, for the 
Stuarts were certainly not originally a Highland Clan, although in after years several of the family acquired 
large possessions, and consequently numerous followers, in the Highlands. 


The Stuart Tartan here given is that which for many years has been universally believed in Scotland to 


be the Tartan worn by our Scottish Sovereigns. Sometimes it is woven with a small stripe of green, bisect- 


ing the broad red belt ; but we know that this green stripe is a modern innovation, and therefore we exclude it, 
having the best authority for doing so. 
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In the remarks annexed to our first pattern, we have mentioned that there are different Tartans belonging to 
the same name, of which this specimen is an instance. It has been known for more than a century in the. 
manufactory of the Messrs. Wilson at Bannockburn as the “ Stewart’? Tartan. We can only account for this 
on the supposition that this Tartan had been worn in former times by some of the powerful families in the 
North, such as the Stewarts of Appin and Stewarts of Grantully, who in 1745 could each raise 300 fighting 
men. These and many other families of distinction in Scotland are all supposed to have originally come from 
the same stock as the Royal family, who were a branch of the Norman family of Fitz-allan, and can all be 
traced to Renfrewshire as their first seat. The latter sovereigns of the Stewart dynasty spelled their names 
“ Stuart ;” but this was an innovation introduced by Queen Mary, whose French education made her exclude 
the w, a letter unknown in the French alphabet, though much used in some of the Gaelic dialects, as, for in- 
stance, the Welch. | 


The undoubted antiquity of this pattern has induced us to give itas the “Clan Stewart;” for in 1745 the 
families above named were clans in every sense of the term,—besides, as our great aim in this work is to remove 
all dubiety regarding the Tartans, we think that the insertion of this pattern, with our reasons for doing so, 
may serye to elucidate some of the anomalies which have crept into this branch of Scottish Archeology. 
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THE PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 


THE career of the last of the unfortunate race of the Stuarts, in connexion with this country, was very brief, 
but so eventful that it has left an impression which causes his name to be perhaps more frequently mentioned 
than that of any of his Royal ancestors. 


It does not require that a man should be the friend of despotic monarchy to feel a sense of sorrow when 
he reflects on the fate of Prince Charles Edward. Although reared in exile, still he had been in his youth 
taught to cherish the hopes of recovering the throne of his forefathers, and when at last he made the attempt, 
fortune at first (as if for the purpose of making his fall the greater) crowned the bold enterprise with the most 
unparalleled success; but asad reverse soon awaited him. The field of Culloden blasted his hopes for ever—his de- 
yoted followers were all either slain, taken prisoners, or (escaping with difficulty) became wandering fugitives 
in foreign lands—he himself hunted for a time like the vilest vermin amongst the most dreary and inhospitable 
fastnesses of that country whose crown and palaces were his birthright—escaping at last, chiefly by the aid of 
one deyoted lady and the incorruptible fidelity of a few clansmen—doomed to spend the remainder of his life 
in cheerless and hopeless exile—seldom or never thought of by one of the many millions who would have obse- 
quiously bowed the knee before him, and estimated his smile like the favour of Heaven, had fortune been pro- 
pitious. 


Who can think of his fate, without remembering the moralizing of Wolsey on the mutability of human 
greatness ?— 
* This is the state of man,” &c., &e. 


The specimen of Tartan here given is nowise different from ‘ The Stuart,” excepting that the broad red 
stripe in the latter is here very much contracted, and the blue is lighter in shade. Our reason for giving this, 
is, that it is copied from the identical coat worn by the young Chevalier when in this country, and which is in 
the possession of a gentleman of high respectability in Edinburgh, who has distinguished himself by a work 
upon the “ Highlanders of Scotland.” 


Burns has said that all the Muses were Jacobites. In this cause he was not ashamed to join the tuneful 
choir, and to bring up the rear with The Chevalier’s Lament, the simple pathos of which has seldom been 
equalled even by himself. 
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THE MACDONALD. 


THE sovereign appellation of “Rex Insularum”’ was at one time assumed by the ancestors of this family, and 
if the exercise of independent power over a very extensive territory gives a claim to sovereignty, there can be 
no doubt that the descendants of Somerled were justly entitled to the appellation of kings; and long after 
this title was relinquished, they exercised their power as “ Lords of the Isles” in a manner which shewed that 


it was in name only that they had ceased to be sole monarchs of the Western Isles, as well as a large portion 
of Argyleshire. 


It was part of the policy of Robert Il. to weaken the power of this formidable family, by dividing their 
possessions between the two families of John, the last who held the lordship of the Isles intact. The lordship 
of Garmoran and Lochaber was given to the eldest son of John by his first wife, Amy, daughter of Roderick of 
the Isles ; and the lordship of the Isles to Donald, his eldest son by his second wife, the daughter of Robert II. 


The turbulent spirit of the Lords of the Isles, impelling them at one time to engage in open war against 
James I., and at another to carry on a treasonable correspondence with Edward IV. of England, brought upon 
themselves forfeitures of their titles and estates, for each of these offences, but for both they were ultimately 
pardoned and restored. Previous to the last of these events, the Lord of the Isles had succeeded to the earldom 
of Ross, and when he was pardoned, a renewed charter was granted to his estates, and the title of Lord of the 
Isles to himself and heirs male of his body, failing which to Angus, his natural son—on the extinction of whose 
descendants, the title was suppressed. 


The possessions of this powerful family were not confined to Argyle and the Western Isles of Scotland. 
Scions of the race had, either by conquest or marriage, attained to the rank of sovereigns in Ireland, and there 
maintained their power as independent princes for several generations after the kingship of the Isles had been 
abolished. In Mr. Macaulay’s admirable History of England it is remarked,—* At length, a few weeks before 
* the death of Queen Elizabeth, the conquest of Ireland, which had begun more than four hundred years before 
“ by Strongbow, was completed by Mountjoy. Scarcely had James the First mounted the English throne, 
“when the last O’ Donnell and O’Neil who had held the rank of independent princes, kissed his hand at 
“ Whitehall.” 


The Tartan here given is what is understood to have been worn by the Clan before it was broken up, but 
there are other well-authenticated sets belonging to different branches of the family, and assumed by them by 
way of distinction—these we will also give. 
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MACDONELL OF GLENGARRY. 


It has been observed in the few remarks annexed to the MacDonald Tartan that the first break in this great 
family was made by Robert II., when the possessions of John, the Lord of the Isles, were divided between the 
elder sons of his two wives. - Garmoran and Lochaber fell to Ranald, the only son of Amy, his first wife, who 
left any descendants. Three of Ranald’s sons had issue, viz., Donald, from whom descended the family of 
Knoydart and Glengarry—Allan, the ancestor of the family of Moidart—and Angus, from whom came the family 

of Morar. The family of Morar soon became extinct, and the circumstance of their estates succeeding to the 
family of Moydart proves, according to the law of succession which prevailed in the Highlands, that the Moy- 
dart was a younger branch of the family than the Knoydart and Glengarry branch. 


It appears that the Lords of the Isles, the descendants of John’s second wife, had ever manifested the 
most inveterate hostility to the whole of the rival family of Garmoran and their supporters. Alexander, Lord 
of the Isles, after his return from prison invaded their territories, and laid them under proscription. At this time 
Knoydart and Glengarry consisted of two branches. The senior branch never recovered from the depressed state 
into which it was thrown by the invasion of the Lord of the Isles, and the forfeiture of the territories of “the 
Sea King” which soon followed ; but the chief of the Glengarry branch obtained a great accession of territory, 
and rose at once to distinction, by marrying the heiress of MacDonald of Lochalsh. 


As there appears no link awanting in the chain of succession between this Glengarry who married the 
heiress of Lochalsh and the present Chief, and as little doubt but that Ranald the first Lord of Garmoran was 
the eldest son of John, the Lord of the Isles, this seems to establish most clearly that Glengarry is the Chief of 
the whole Clan MacDonald. 


Glengarry is called in Gaelic “ Mac vic Allistair.” His territories lie in the western parts of Inverness- 
shire. 


The MacDonell of Glengarry Tartan differs very little from the Clanranald, and we had some little 
difficulty in ascertaining the respective Tartans of each family; but at last we obtained a specimen from a gen- 
tleman who had it from Miss MacDonell of Glengarry, which removed the doubts, and enabled us to assign 
to each its proper Tartan. 
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SOMERLED, King of the Isles, is generally spoken of as the great ancestor of the MacDonalds—a distinction 
which he owes entirely to his heroic deeds and extensive conquests, and not because history and credible tra- 
dition fail to carry the ancestry of the family to a more remote period. The kingdom of the Gallgael had 
been at a period long prior to the time of Somerled, more extensive, better consolidated, more numerously 
peopled, and more highly civilized; but the frequent incursions of the Norwegians had broken it into frag- 
ments, which it was the glory of Somerled in some degree to reunite. 


Angus Oig; or “ Young Angus,” a descendant of Somerled, rendered such essential service to the Bruce 
—both during the time of his adversity and at the field of Bannockburn—that the Scottish Hero addressed him 
with these words :—‘ My hope is constant in thee ;” which words were assumed, and now are the motto of 
the family. Angus Oig was succeeded by John, the last independent Lord of the Isles, of whom came the 
families of Clanranald, Lord MacDonald, and Glengarry—each maintaining that he is the lineal representa- 
tive, and consequently the Chief, of the Clan MacDonald. It is not doubted that the Chief of Clanranald is 
descended from Reginald, the eldest son of John; but then it is insinuated that this Reginald was illegitimate. 
We have, however, been furnished by a gentleman of the name (who procured it from Clanranald himself), 
with a very clear and, so far as we can judge, an irrefragable genealogy of his family—which most satisfac- 
torily removes the charge of illegitimacy ;—and we have to express our regret that our limits do not permit us 
to quote more largely from this interesting manuscript. 


The Chief of Clanranald espoused the cause of Prince Charles Edward, and at the battle of Falkirk was 
laid prostrate under a dead horse, from which he could not extricate himself, when one of his own clansmen and 
a dismounted dragoon got united in an embrace close beside him—prefiguring Byron’s description— 


“ True foes once met, ne’er part till death.” 


The dirk of the Highlander, as usual, proved the most successful at close quarters. Having despatched his an- 
tagonist, he then was enabled to relieve his prostrate Chief. 


The present Chief, Reginald George, is the son of John MacDonald of Clanranald, who married 
Katherine, daughter of the Right Hon. Robert MacQueen of Braxfield, Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland. The 
present Chief married, in 1812, Lady Caroline Edgecombe, daughter of the second Earl of Mount Edgecombe, 
and has issue a son and daughter. 


Our authority for this Tartan is stated in connection with our remarks upon the “ Glengarry.” 
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LORD MACDONALD OF SLATE, AND LORD OF THE ISLES. 


**Lorp of the Isles’ is now one of the titles of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and we have good authority for 


stating that the specimen of Tartan here given is the same as a dress which has been made for the Heir-appar- 
ent to the Throne of Britain. 


We also believe that it is worn by Lord MacDonald of Slate, who is the representative of the old Lords of 
the Isles. Sir Donald MacDonald, the sixth in descént from the Earl of Ross, was created a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia in 1625; Sir Donald, his great-grandson, joined the rebellion of 1715, and was attainted—his only son 
died unmarried, when the title reverted to his brother, Sir James, who had an only son, Sir Alexander. This 
was the only person of distinction in the Western Highlands who did not join Prince Charles Edward in 1745: 
his second son, Sir Alexander, succeeded him, and was. created Baron Sleat or Slate (for it is spelt both ways), 
Co, Antrim. 


Lord MacDonald of Slate is the acknowledged Chieftain of the MacDonalds of Slate, and as the repre- 
sentative of the last “‘ Lord of the Isles,” is called by way of pre-eminence in the Highlands, “ MacConnal nan 
Eiilan.” 


Besides the three families of the MacDonalds, whose Tartans we have now given, there are other two 
important branches of this great family still surviving, viz., MacDonald of Keppach, who is called in Gaelic 
“ Mac vie Raonuil,” and MacDonald of Glencoe, whom the Highlanders designate ‘ Mae vie Zan.” 


These five Chiefs or Chieftains of the MacDonalds all claim a lineal descent from Alexander, Earl of 
Ross, successor and representative of the MacDonalds of the Isles, whose ancestors assumed the title of kings, 
formed alliances with foreign courts, frequently waged war with the Scottish Sovereigns, and obliged most of 
the Clans to swear fealty to themselves, 
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THE CAMPBELL. 


WE have every reason to believe that the annexed pattern is the original ‘ Campbell Tartan,” and we know 
that it is worn both by the Loudoun family and by General Campbell of Lochnell. 


The late Countess of Loudoun and Marchioness of Hastings was doubly descended from Sir Colin More 
Campbell, the common ancestor of the families of Argyll, Breadalbane, and Loudoun—Margaret Baroness of 
Loudoun, the fourteenth in descent from Sir Donald the second son of Sir Colin More, haying married Sir 
John Campbell the eleventh in descent from Sir Neil his eldest son. 


Sir John was created in 1633 Earl of Loudoun, Lord Farrinyean, and Mauchline; John, fourth Earl, 
served in the army with great distinction against the rebels in 1745, died without issue in 1782. Lieutenant- 
General Sir James Campbell of Lawers, second son of the second Earl, served in the army under the Duke of 
Marlborough, and by his gallantry contributed to the successful issue of the battle of Malplaquet ; he was 
killed at the battle of Fontenoy, where he commanded the British horse, 30th April, 1745. His only son, 
James Mure, succeeded as fifth Earl, and died 1786, leaving an only child, Flora Mure, the last Countess of 
Loudoun, who was married to Francis Rawdon Hastings, first Marquis of Hastings. 


The Publishers of this work take this opportunity of expressing their gratitude for the deep interest which 
the members of this noble family have always evinced in the prosperity of the Mauchline Snuff Box Manufac- 
tory. When the late Marchioness of Hastings (who had acquitted herself in such a magnificent and stately 
manner as the lady of the Governor-General of India) visited the Spa in Germany, and seeing there some articles 
of fancy wood-work, she purchased a few of them, and brought them all the way to Mauchline, with the view 
of their being of service in their manufactory as specimens. The act could not fail to confirm them in the be- 
lief, that the most condescending and considerate kindness will ever be found allied to true nobleness of cha- 
racter. 


To this lady’s son, the second Marquis of Hastings, to her daughters, as well as to the late Marquis of 
Bute, who was married to Lady Sophia Hastings, their gratitude is equally due. At the same time they feel 
that it is but doing an act of justice, when they say, that from almost all the nobility and gentry of Ayrshire 
they have experienced such patronage as has effectually convinced them that a resident proprietary is of the 
greatest possible service to the infant manufactories of any locality. 
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THE ARGYLL CAMPBELL. 


ON the supposition that Campbell is a mere corruption of “ Campo-Bello,”’ a Norman origin has been frequently 
assigned to this family, but universal tradition, as well as the most ancient manuscript genealogies, ascribe a 
Gaelic origin to them, and the very name confirms their aboriginal descent ; Cam-beul has the same significa- 
tion in reference to the mouth, that ‘“ Cameron,” or rather Cam-shron, has to the nose, and means “ thraw- 
mouthed.” In Gaelic, the Clan is called “* O' Duin,” or rather “ Oduibhne.’ The Duke of Argyll is their 
Chief, whose Gaelic epithet is “* MacCaillain Mor.” 


This is by far the most numerous of all the Highland Clans. The name includes several Peers, besides 
Baronets, and a number of large landed proprietors—possessing among them a great extent of territory. 


The prosperity of the Campbells has been a fruitful theme for the abuse of a host of writers; and yet, 
could all the separate events which led to this great influence be fully and fairly investigated, it might be found 
that much of this abuse is attributable to the well-known fact, that the unfortunate in war, and the unsuccessful 
in lawsuits, ever think themselves wronged; and, whether it arises from a disposition in man to sympathise with 
the unsuccessful or to envy the prosperous, we know that the tale of the unfortunate generally receives the 
most unscrupulous belief. 


The Chief of this Family and many of its principal leaders, such as the Earl of Loudoun, disavowed at an 
early period what they conceived to be the errors of the Church of Rome, and ever since they have remained 
the staunch adherents of the Kirk of Scotland. | Looking upon the restoration of Popery as an adjunct to the 
restoration of the Stuarts, it was quite natural for them, as conscientious Presbyterians, to oppose all the attempts 
made to restore the exiled family, and what they did from conscientious motives contributed to the extent of 
their possessions, as the forfeited estates of their rash and reckless neighbours became subjects of easy acquisition. 
But surely there is very little of the spirit of candour in writers who will attribute nothing but selfish policy to 
men who have scaled their integrity with their blood, both upon the field and upon the scaffold. 


Mr. Skene infers from the genealogical researches which he has made, that the MacArthur Campbells of 
Strachur were the original Chiefs of this Clan, and that they continued to be so from the time of Robert the 
Bruce, to that of James I. Some untoward events had then thrown this family into comparative insignificancy, 
while circumstances of a contrary nature raised the ‘ MacCaillain Mor” branch to the first distinction. 


The oldest specimen of the Campbell Tartan we could fall in with, is nearly the 42d, with the addition 
of a stripe of white and yellow alternately ; but we have the authority of his Grace the Duke of Argyll for the 
specimen here given as the “ Argyll Campbell Tartan.” It will be observed that the Duke excludes the yel- 
low stripe, while the Marquis of Breadalbane now rejects the white stripe. 
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THE BREADALBANE CAMPBELL. 


* THE Marquis derives his pedigree from the House of Argyll. Duncan, 1st Lord Campbell, who died in 1453, 
* was father of—1, Archibald, ancestor of the Duke of Argyll; 2, Sir Colin, who also had two sons—Sir Duncan, 
* ancestor of the Earl of Breadalbane, and John, from whom the Countess of Loudoun descends. Fourth in 
* descent from the above Sir Duncan was 


* Sir Robert Campbell of Glenorchy, who had two sons—1, Sir John, father of the Ist Earl; 2, Colin, 
* great-grandfather of the present Marquis. 


* Sir John Campbell of Glenorchy, son of the above Sir John, was created Earl of Caithness, in the peer- 
* age of Scotland, in 1677; and it being found that George Sinclair of Keiss, heir-male of the last Earl, had 
“a right to that dignity, Sir John Campbell was created, in 1681, Earl of Breadalbane and Holland, Viscount 
* of Tay and Paintland, Lord Glenorchy, Henedaralock, Ormelie, and Weik, with the precedency of the former 
“ patent, remainder to whichever of his sons he may designate, and his heirs-male, failing which to the heirs- 
“ male of the body of the Earl; failing which to the nearest legitimate heirs-male of the Earl; failing which, 
“ to his nearest legitimate heirs whatever. Under this patent, Duncan, styled Lord Ormelie, his eldest son, 
“ who survived him, was passed over; the Earl was succeeded, in 1716, by his second son, John, 2d Earl; and 
“he, in 1752, by his son John, 3d Earl, who married Lady Amabel Grey, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
“ Henry Duke of Kent, whose title of Marquis de Grey was entailed on Lady Jemima Campbell, the Earl’s 
* only daughter by Lady Amabel Grey. He married a second wife, but died without surviving issue male in 
* 1782, when the male heirs of the body of the Ist Earl became extinct, and John, great-grandson and lineal 
“ heir-male of Colin, second son of Sir Robert Campbell of Glenorchy, succeeded as 4th Earl. He was created 
“ to the peerage of the United Kingdom in 1806, by the title of Baron Breadalbane of Taymouth Castle, Co. 
* Perth, and was farther advanced to the dignity of Marquis of Breadalbane, and Earl of Ormelie, in 1831. 
* His Lordship died in 1834, and was succeeded by his only son, John, present and second Marquis.” —Lodge’s 
Peerage. 


This specimen is what we would call a Family and not a Clan Tartan. We received the cloth from 
which it is taken from the Noble Marquis. 
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THE MACGREGOR. 


THE appellation, “ Siol Alpine,” has been given to a number of Clans situated at considerable distances from 
each other, but who have all been hitherto supposed to possess a common descent from Kenneth MacAlpine, 
the ancestor of a long line of Scottish Kings. These Clans are the MacGregors, Grants, MacKinnons, Mac- 
Quarries, MacNabs, and MacAulays. 


The MacGregors, the most important of all these Clans, are famous for their misfortunes, and they have 
been rendered far more so by that pen which, in the novels of ‘Rob Roy,” ‘Legend of Montrose,” &c., has 
made some of their deeds known to the whole world. 


The misfortunes of this Clan shew most clearly that they belonged to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country. They held their lands of Glenurchy, in Lorn, by “right of the sword,” and were late in 
learning that either charter or feudal title could confer a better right: it was this circumstance of their look- 
ing upon their possessions as purely allodial which enabled neighbouring and more wily proprietors to obtain 
feudal titles to the possessions of the MacGregors ; but titles and charters, with all the power of their enemies, 
proved insufficient to dispossess them of their territories, until the want of union among themselves rendered 
them an easy prey; and it was long after they were despoiled of their inheritance before the hot blood which 
coursed along the veins of a brave race of men, like the torrents of their own mountains, could be made to 
settle down like a stagnant pool, and calmly to flow through any artificial channel into which the hands of a 
despised race might direct it. At times their hands were against all men, and all men’s hands against them ; 
at other times they received from some potent nobleman such protection as the hawks receive from the falconer 
—to be unleashed and flown at any quarry whom his cupidity and vengeance might select for his prey. 


Into the particulars of these events our limits do not permit us to enter ; suffice it to say, that after the 
conflict of Glenfruin, where the MacGregors slew 200 of the Colquhouns, by an Act of Privy Council, dated 3d 
April, 1603, the name of MacGregor was expressly abolished, and all who had borne it were commanded to 
change it for some other—death being the penalty attached to the disobedience of this law; as also, for any 
who had borne the name assembling in greater numbers than four. The execution of this law was committed 
to the Earls of Argyll and Atholl, who attempted to carry it out with the utmost rigour, and were resisted with 
the most determined courage. At length when the Clan obtained redress from the Government, by an act 
abolishing for ever the penal statutes which had so long been imposed upon this race, they entered into a deed 
recognising Sir John Murray of Lanrick, afterwards Sir John MacGregor, Baronet, representative of this family, 
as lawfully descended from the ancient stock and blood of the Lairds and Lords of MacGregor, and acknow- 
ledging him as their Chief; this deed was subscribed by cight hundred and twenty-six persons of the name of 
MacGregor, capable of bearing arms. The claims of the Lanrick family to the Chiefship is opposed by the 
Glengyle family, to which branch the celebrated Rob Roy belonged. 


Use and wont, and the approval of the Tartan Manufacturers, are our authorities for the MacGregor 
Tartan here given. 
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THE ROB ROY. 


* A famous man was Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer’s joy, 
But Scotland boasts a thief as good— 
She has, she has her bold Roz Roy,” - 


On reading these lines some people may feel disposed to differ in opinion from ‘“ wordy Wordsworth,” and to 
question whether men who are the last to yield absolute submission to those whom they consider the invaders 
of their country and their rights, are entitled to be called “ thieves,” even when every allowance is made 
for the “raids and forays” which writers allow their pens to make when they fancy they have got the poet’s 
license. 


Paley, in treating of the rights of property in land, says,—‘ The real foundation of our right is the law 
* of the land,” and a little farther on—*“ Hence it appears that my right to an estate does not depend upon the 
** manner or justice of each subsequent change of possession.” It is only, however, when society has long experi- 
enced the advantages of a settled state of things that they can be brought to see the truth of Paley’s propositions. 
Ballad lore has given to us all certain impressions of Robin Hood, which have a wonderful effect in 


making us judge of him as he may be supposed to have judged for himself, and to spare him the character of _ 


“ Thief,” for thinking that no length of possession could give a just title to the lands which had been wrested 
from himself or his forefathers by force. 


The MacGregors were long placed in similar circumstances. The ihn which Sir Walter Scott 
makes Roderick Dhu give utterance to, when gazing upon the fertile plain of the Lowland border from the 
sterile and inhospitable region to which the power of the Saxon had confined his race,— 


“ Deep waving fields and pastures green, 
With gentle slopes and groves between : 
These fertile plains—that softened vale, 
Were once the birthright of the Gael ”— 


burnt on from generation to generation, until their last flickerings expired with the bold outlaw, who, by the 
magic pen of Scott, now occupies such a favourable place in public estimation, as we think will quite justify us 
for giving the Tartan worn by Rob Roy. 


Of this distinguished personage no fewer than three original portraits exist—all taken from life, and all 
’ dressed in this Tartan. One of these portraits, painted in 1704, is at Broomhill, near Hamilton; one painted 
in 1714 is now in the possession of the Scottish Antiquarian Society ; and one painted in 1734, in the possession 
of George Buchanan, Esq. of Arden. 
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THE SUTHERLAND. 
(Worn by the 42d Regiment.) 


TE present Duke of Sutherland succeeded his mother, the 22d Countess (and Premiére Peeress of Scotland), 
1839. 


The old name of this district was Sudrland, a relative term, derived from its geographical position, lying 
to the south of Orkney, from whence its conquerors, led by Thorfinn, proceeded in the year 1034. Conquest 
in those days was generally followed by the extradition of the vanquished, and therefore it is supposed that 
from this period the population of Sutherland had been almost purely Norse, though at a latet period the Gaelic 
race again effected a permanent footing in it. 


Hugh Friskin, a descendant of the Friskin de Moravia, whose family was a branch of the ancient Gaelic 
tribe of Moray, obtained from King William the territory of Sutherland. He was accompanied in his expedi- 
tion by numbers of his followers, who increased in Sutherland to an extensive tribe, and Friskin became the 
founder of the Noble Family of the Earls of Sutherland. 


On application to the Duke of Sutherland about the authenticity of this Tartan, his Grace, with con- 
descending kindness, replied, that it is the same as that worn by the 42d. 


It would occupy far more than all the letter-press portion of this Work to give even a very brief account 
of the many deeds of glory which were performed by this super-eminently distinguished regiment from the time 
it was first embodied, in 1740, and marched into England, where their belted plaids, philibegs, and bare knees, 
only drew forth the ribald jests of a boorish peasantry, to the time when (after the battle of Waterloo) they re- 
turned to Edinburgh Castle amidst the plaudits of an assembled nation. 


The account given by Colonel Stewart of this expression of a people’s gratitude will do this gallant corps 
more justice than any original matter of our own could do them :—“ It was understood that they were to march 
into Edinburgh Castle on the 18th of March. Several hours before the regiment arrived, the road to Musselburgh 
was covered with carriages, horsemen, and pedestrians. At Portobello the crowd was great, and on entering the 
Canongate it was a solid moving mass, pressed together as ifin a frame. The pipers and band could not play 
for want of room, and were obliged to lay up their instruments. Many of the crowd putting up their hands to 
take off their hats, to wave them in the air, could not without difficulty get them replaced again by their sides. 
Spacious as is the High Street, not a foot was unoccupied; and the high fronts of the houses appeared as if 
alive with a number of heads, principally ladies, in every window. Of the soldiers nothing were scen, except 
their bonnets and feathers; their firelocks they were obliged to carry close to their bodies. An hour-and-a-quarter 
was occupied in the march from the Palace of Holyrood to the Castle gates, when the soldiers found considerable 
difficulty in disengaging themselves from the crowd which pressed around them. Each soldier was presented 
with a night’s free admission to the Theatre ; and a public dinner was given to them in George Street Assembly 
Rooms—Sir Walter Scott and several of the most eminent men in Edinburgh superintending the entertainment.” 


The Tartan worn by the 93d differs from the 42d only in having the green and blue a little lighter. 
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THE MACLEAN. 


In Gaelic called “Clan Lein.”’ Colonel Stewart says Sir Hector MacLean of Dowart was their Chief in 1745, 
who is called in Gaelic Macil-Lein ; but that family appears now to be extinct. 


The earliest possessions of this Clan lay between the Camerons and the MacNachtans. One of their 
Chiefs is said to have fought at the battle of Largs. They appear first as followers of the Lord of Lorn, but a 
dispute ensuing between them and their Chief they sought the protection of the Lords of the Isles, who received 
them with great favour. Soon after entering into this alliance a violent feud arose between them and the 
MacKinnons, who were also followers of the MacDonald. These rival Chiefs had engaged to accompany Mac- 
Donald on some expedition to the Mainland: the MacLeans, embracing this opportunity of avenging many real 
or supposed injuries, slew the Chief of the MacKinnons, and carried off MacDonald himself to Icolmkill, where 
they obliged the Lord of the Isles to swear friendship to them, “ upon certain stones where men were used to 
make solemn yows in those times.” They then received from MacDonald a grant of the lands of Mull, which 
they have ever since possessed. 


This bold Chief of the MacLeans, Lachlan Lubanich, afterwards married the daughter of the MacDonald, 
and was made his Lieut.-General; his son commanded under MacDonald (who had succeeded to the Earldom 
of Ross) at the battle of Harlaw, where it is said MacLean and Irvine of Drum slew each other in single combat. 


The MacLeans continued to be staunch adherents of the Lords of the Isles, until their forfeiture, when 
they assumed independence, and appear gradually to have risen upon the ruins of that great Clan. Besides 
Mull they attained to the possessions of Morvern, and many of the smaller Isles; after which they became 
divided into the powerful branches of Dowart, Lochbuy, Coll, Ardgour, Morvern, &c. 


In the sixteenth century the MacDonalds are said to have united for the purpose of crushing the rising 
power of the MacLeans. This feud, like many of the others in which the Highland Clans were engaged, was 
followed up with much spoliation and bloodshed, and ended without any definite object being attained by 
either party. 


The MacLeans joined the Marquis of Montrose, under Sir Lachlan MacLean of Morvern, in which service 
they sustained the warlike character of the Clan. They were also out in 1715 under the Earl of Mar: after 
this emeute their estates were forfeited; these being restored, they were prevailed upon by President Forbes 
to remain quiet in 1745; but although they escaped from committing this act of imprudence, the chief branch 
of the family soon after became extinct, and several of the minor branches now contest the honour of the Chief- 
ship. According to Mr. Skene the Lochbuy family appears to be descended from the oldest cadet. 


This Tartan is sometimes woven with only one shade of blue, but this is done merely to save trouble ; 
the oldest pattern which we have been able te procure has two shades of that colour, as we have given it, 
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THE ROSS, OR CLAN ANRIAS. 


THE ancestor of this family was a certain Gilleon Og, son of Gilleon-na-h’airde. 


We have formerly mentioned, that in very early times, the whole of the Highlands of Scotland were 
divided amongst a very few great tribes, whose rulers were called Maormors. The district of Ross formed one 
of these, but so much inferior to that of Moray, that its early history is quite lost in the great events of that 
tribe, which for centuries seems to have exercised a kind of supreme rule in the North of Scotland. 


The first known Earl of Ross lived in the twelfth century. By the defeat of Kenneth Macheath (the last 
of the line of the old Earls of Moray), that family became extinct ; and upon its ruins the tribe or family of 
Ross rose to great distinction. 


In the genealogy of this family, the name of Gilleanrias appears—a name implying that he had been 
previously a priest. He is supposed to have succeeded to the Earldom upon the failure of the lineal succession 
of some former family. This Earl assisted to besiege Malcolm XI. in Perth, in the year 1160, and from him 
the Clan take their patronymic of “ Clan Anrias.” 


During the reign of Robert III., the heiress of Ross—grand-daughter of the Duke of Albany—took the 
veil, and her lands were taken possession of by the Duke. Donald, Lord of the Isles, claimed the Earldom in 
right of his wife—the sister of Alexander, Earl of Ross. His claim being refused by the Government, Donald 
raised a large army and took forcible possession of the Earldom ; but not satisfied with this, he seemed deter- 
mined to make a conquest of the whole kingdom, and marching onwards, he was met on the 24th July, 1411, 
at Harlaw, by the Earl of Marr, at the head ofa less numerous but far better equipped and disciplined army : 
the issue of the battle was not very decisive, and on the Earl of Marr soon afterwards receiving a considerable 
reinforcement from the Duke of Albany, Donald withdrew his forces to the Isles, while Albany made himself 
master of the disputed Earldom ; but on the ruin of the Albany family, through the revenge of James I., Alex- 
ander, Lord of the Isles, quietly succeeded to the Earldom of Ross. Soon after this, the line of the ancient 
Earls of Ross became extinct. The principal branch of this family, for the last three hundred years, has been 
that of Balnagowan. 


Towards the end of the fifteenth century, the Rosses were engaged in a feud with the MacKays, which 
was carried on with the most unrelenting cruelty, and ended with a battle fought at a place called Aldycharrich. 
The result was ruinous to the Rosses ;—from that time they gradually decreased in power, until the old family 
of Balnagowan became extinct in the beginning of the eighteenth century. The present family of Balnagowan 
is descended from General Ross, brother of Lord Ross of Hawkhead, who purchased the lands from David, the 
last of the old line of lairds. 


In 1745, the Ross could raise five hundred men, and was ranked by President Forbes among the friends 
of Charles Edward. 


Our pattern was approved by a manufacturer, who had made it for the family. 
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THE M ON RO 


(Called in Gaelic, Clan Roich.) 


WE still follow the text of Mr. Skene, in deducing this Clan, as well as the MacMillans and the Buchanans, 
from the O’Cains or O’Kyan, who, according to the ancient Sennachies, originally came from Fermanagh, in 
Ireland ; but the traditions of the Clan say that their ancestors belonged to the tribe of Moray—Cathan being 
the Gaelic spelling of Cain, and the same as Cattan, from which the Clan Chattan derives its patronymic. 


The possessions of the Monros lie upon the Frith of Cromarty. Monro of Fowlis is their Chief. 

Contrary to almost all the other Highland Clans, the Monros were opposed to the Stuarts, during 
the civil wars of the 17th century, and ever afterwards were found in the ranks of the Whigs. In 1745, Sir 
Robert Monro of Fowlis was killed at the battle of Falkirk, fighting against the Stuarts. 


We give the pattern which has been longest known by the Manufacturers as “The Monro Tartan.” 
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CLAN CAMERON: 


THIs name is derived from Cam-Shron, signifying thraw-nosed. The Laird of Lochiel, called in Gaelic 
** Maconnell Du,” is their Chief. The earliest possesions of the Camerons was that part of Lochaber extending 
to the east of the loch and the river of Lochy, and was held by them of the Lords of the Isles. Originally this 
Clan consisted of three septs—the Clan ic Mhartin, or MacMartins of Letterfinlay—the Clan ic Ilonobhy, or 
Camerons of Strone—and Sliochd Shoirle Ruaidth, or Camerons of Glenevis. It is supposed that the Mac- 
Martin family were the old Chiefs, and that the Lochiel family were the oldest cadets. This Clan, belonging 
to the great tribe of Moray, was involved in the disputes of the MacPhersons and MacIntoshes regarding the 
Chiefship of the Clan Chattan. After the pitched battle upon the North Inch of Perth, 1396, the MacMartin 
family adhered to the successful faction, while the great body of the Clan, with the Camerons of Lochiel, de- 
clared themselves independent, and thus the Lochiel family gained that pre-eminence they have ever since 
maintained. yy 


The Camerons were engaged in all the attempts made either to support the Stuarts upon the throne, 
or to restore them to its possession. When the Young Chevalier arrived at Borodale, Lochiel was one of the 
first who joined his standard ; his father had been out in 1715, for which he was attainted and in exile; and 
his grandfather, Sir Ewen Cameron, had been the fellow-soldier of Montrose and Dundee. 


At Culloden, Lochiel was wounded in the ankle, but was conveyed home by his faithful followers to his 
own country, where, in company with Cluny and one or two more, he was hunted from glen to mountain, and 
from cayern to ravine. At last a meeting was effected with his royalmaster—they lived together from the 2d 
to the 13th September in a temporary hut called ‘The Cage,” being a small wood erection built where the 
eagles soar, and like the eyrie of the royal bird, upon a very elevated point of a precipitous mountain. From 
this they went on board the French vessel anchored in Lochnaunagh, which had been despatched to bring off 
the Prince, and escaped together. 


The pattern here given was sent to us by Lochiel, the undoubted Chief of the Clan, who says it is what 
he has always considered the Tartan of the Camerons, and is the same as represented upon a portrait of one 
of his ancestors, in the possession of Sir Duncan Cameron of Collart., 
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THE ERRACHT CAMERON. 


ALL the remarks which we think it consistent with our limits to make regarding the Cameron as a Clan, being 
given in connection with our preceding pattern, we have only to add that we give this pattern because it is 
worn by the 79th Highlanders, commonly called the “ Cameronians,” and was given to them by General 
Cameron of Erracht, when he commanded that corps. 
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THE MACNEILL. 


Axourt the earliest notice which can be relied on, regarding this Clan, occurs during the time of Robert Bruce ; 
and it would appear that they had sided with the Kings of England. Their possessions in Knapdale were for- 
feited by Bruce to John de Menteth; and in 1310, there is a letter by the King of England, granting to John 
Terrealnanogh and Murquogh, the sons of Swen de Ergadia, the lands of Knapdale, from which they had 
been driven out by John de Menteth. 


This Swen, ancestor of the MacNeills, was owner of Castle Swen, in Knapdale, and Chief of the Clan: 
soon after this, the Clan appears divided into the Families of Barra and Gigha; the possessions of these two 
branches of the MacNeills were far removed from each other—a rare circumstance, and which has afforded 
grounds for a dispute between them with regard to the Chiefship. 


As late, however, as the middle of the sixteenth century, neither of these families were in possession of 
the Chiefship, as at that date there is in the Register of the Privy Seal, a letter—* to Torkill MacNeill, Chief 
and Principal of the Clan and Surname of MacNelis,” and, as this Torkill is not designated by any property, 
it is supposed he was Hereditary Keeper of Castle Swen, in which capacity the first Chief of the Clan appears. 
That this Torkill was neither Gigha nor Barra, is evident from the circumstance of the Christian name of the 
former being “Neill,” and of the latter ‘ Gilleownan,” at the date of this registration. It is also presumed 
that the family of the Hereditary Keepers of Castle Swen became extinct in the person of Torkill, and that 
his heiress carried his possessions to the MacMillans, whom we find, soon after, in possession of Castle Swen, 


with a considerable tract of the surrounding territory. The Chiefship is now a matter of dispute, but tradition © 


seems to favour the claims of MacNeill of Barra. 


The Specimen here given, is what has always been known as “The MacNeill Tartan.” 
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THE MACFARLANE. 


Tuis family is descended from Gilchrist, a younger brother of Malduin, one of the ancient Celtic Earls of 
Lenox ; the name is derived from Parlan, a great-grandson of Gilchrist’s. 


This was at one time a Clan of great influence, and held extensive territories ; but the family itself, after 
having been in possession of their original lands for a period of 600 years, is now nearly extinct. MacFarlane 
of MacFarlane, captain of the Clan, fought under the Regent at the battle of Langside, and rushing forward 
with 300 of his followers, was the cause of throwing the Queen’s forces into disorder. For thus fighting against 
the Stuarts, he obtained from the Regent titles and honours, while his grandson, for fighting in their behalf 
in Cromwell’s time, had his Castle of Inveruglas burnt to the ground. 


Walter MacFarlane of that Ilk is celebrated amongst historians, as the indefatigable collector of the 


ancient records of the country—a species of notoriety, which some may think as enviable as that which many of 
his kindred procured for themselves by their raids and forays. 


The numerous septs who trace their descent from the MacFarlanes, prove the former importance of this 
family : they are, the Millers, Smiths, Monachs, MacGreusichs, MacRobbs, MacKinlays, MacNairs, Kinnie- 
sons, Gruamachs, Farlans, Parlans, Maclocks, MacInstalker, MacNiters, MacAindras, Mac Williams, MacEr- 
racher, MacEoins, MacNairs, MacAllans, &c. 


Our specimen is taken from cloth which was manufactured expressly for the MacFarlanes. 
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THE MACLACHLAN. 


“THE MacLachlans are traced, by the manuscript of 1450, to Gilchrist, the son of Dedaalan, who was son of 
“that Anradan from whom all the clans of this tribe* are descended ; and besides the high authority which this 
“ genealogy derives from the circumstance that there is every reason to think that the author of the manuscript 
“was a MacLachlan—it is farther confirmed by the fact, that at the period at which the manuscript mentions 
“a Gillepadrig MacGilchrist as one of the Chiefs of the Clan, we find in the Paisley Chartulary a Charter by 
“¢Taumanus filius Malcolmi,’ the ancestor of the Lamonts, witnessed by Gillpatrick filius Gilchrist. Uni- 
“versal tradition asserts that they acquired these lands in Cowall by marriage with an heiress of the Lamonds, 
“and the manuscript apparently indicates the same fact ; for it states that this Gilchrist married the daughter 
‘of Lachlan MacRory, while Lachlan MacRory is exactly contemporary with Angus MacRory, Lord of 
* Cowall, Chief of the Lamonds.’’—Skene’s Highlanders. 


In the year 1394, Duncan, Earl of Lenox, confirms a charter to Celestind MacLachlan, the ancestor of 
MacLachlan of Auchintrog, which had been, long prior to that date, granted by Eugene MacKissan to an 
ancestor of Celestind’s. 


When Buchanan of Auchmar published his work in 1775, the Laird of MacLachlan was Chief of this 
Clan ; his estate was called Strath-Lachlan, and his principal residence the large and ancient mansion of Castle 
Lachlan, situated in the lower part of Upper Cowall, near the north side of Lochfine. 


Besides the Chief’s, there are several other respectable families of the same name in Argyleshire, such as 
MacLachlan of Craigintairrow, Inchchonell, &c.; there is also a numerous sept of them in Morvern—the 
Chieftain of which is MacLachlan of Corryuannan. 


In 1745, Lord President Forbes estimated their strength at three hundred men. 
There are several Fancy MacLachlan Tartans in the market, but we have no hesitation in giving this as 


the genuine Tartan. A lady of very high rank obtained the cloth for us from a member of the family—besides 
which, it has been confirmed by all the authorities we have consulted. 


* The tribe Gillevray, including the MacNeills, MacLachlans, MacEwens, and MacLaisrichs. 
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THE MACLEOD. 


THE Clan Leod of MacLeod was at one time very generally believed to be of Norwegian origin, but Mr. Skene 
has satisfactorily shown that there exists no evidence whatever for this belief. On the contrary, they are de- 
duced from the same ancestor as the Campbells, and originally belonged to the Earldom of Garmoran. 


This Clan is generally found following the banner of the Lords of the Isles, and fought on the side of 
the Sea King at the battle of Harlaw. 


On the forfeiture of the last Lord of the Isles, the MacLeods, like many other Clans, withdrew 
their allegiance, and assumed independence, which caused many deadly and cruel feuds between them and their 
former superiors. One of these events stands forth in appalling relief even amongst Highland barbarities. 
The MacLeods had long been in a state of irritation against the MacDonalds of Clanranald, “in consequence 
“of the bad treatment which a daughter of MacLeod of Glenelg had some time before experienced from her 
“ husband, the Captain of Clan Ranald, and they only waited a fitting occasion to satisfy their vengeance on 
“that ground. Towards the close of the sixteenth century an opportunity presented itself, when a small party 
“ of MacLeods having accidentally landed on the island of Egg, they were at first received with hospitality, 
*‘ but having been guilty of some incivilities to the young women of the island, the inhabitants resented it so 
*‘ far as to bind them hand and foot, and turn them adrift in their boat to perish, if assistance did not reach 
them. They had the good fortune, however, to be met by a boat of their own clansmen, and brought to Dun- 
** began, where they gave an account of the treatment they had met with. MacLeod eagerly availed himself 
“ of the opportunity of executing his long meditated revenge on the Clan Ranald, and haying manned his 
‘* galleys, sct sail for the island of Egg. When the inhabitants became aware of his approach, and feeling 
“ conscious of their inability to offer any effectual resistance against the force that threatened them, they took 
“ refuge, along with their wives and families, to the amount of two hundred, in a large cave, the situation and 
“ difficult discovery of which rendered it admirably adapted for concealment. Here for two days they succeeded 
“in eluding the search of the MacLeods, which was pursued with ineffectual industry, until at length their 
retreat was discovered, in consequence of their impatience having led them to send forth a scout: when they 
*‘ refused to surrender themselves to the pleasure of the MacLeod, he caused a stream which fell over the en- 
“ trance of the cave to be turned aside, and having collected all the combustibles to be found on the island, had 
** them piled up against the entrance, and so furious a fire maintained for many hours, that every creature within 
*‘ was suffocated—thus at one blow exterminating the entire population of the island.” 


The Clan MacLeod fought under Montrose during the civil wars of the seventeenth century, but refused 
to join Prince Charles Edward in 1745. 


The MacLeod of MacLeod’s Tartan and the MacKenzie’s are the same. This, it is supposed, arises from 
the circumstance of an heiress of the MacLeod’s having married the Earl of Cromarty, whose family name is 
MacKenzie, and the second of whose titles was ‘‘ Lord MacLeod.” 


To the MacLeod of Macl.eod we have also to return our acknowledgments for the obliging and satis- 
factory manner in which he answered our inquiries about the Tartan. 
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THE MACKENZIE. 


THE Earl of Seaforth, attainted in 1716, was Chief of the Clan—in Gaelic he was called “‘MacCoinich.” The 
MacKenzies are deduced from the same ancestor as the Clan Ross—yiz., from “ Gilleon na h-airde,” the son of 
Gilleon Og, consequently they formed an integral part of that tribe. Until the forfeiture of the Lords of the 
Isles, the MacKenzies held their lands off the Earl of Ross, and always followed his banner in the field, but 
after that event, they rose rapidly to the great power and extent of territory which they afterwards 
acquired. 


Kenneth More, Chief of the MacKenzies, was one of those arrested by James I. at his treacherous Parlia- 
ment, held at Inverness, 1427—at which time he could raise two thousand men. It was during the lifetime of 
Murdoch, son of Kenneth More, that the Earldom of Ross and Lordship of the Isles was forfeited—and 
every attempt on the part of the MacDonalds to resume possession of the Earldom was opposed by their old 
dependents, the MacKenzies, who had taken possession of a great portion of their lands. One of these attempts 
was made by Alaster MacGillespie, nephew of the last Earl of Ross, but the MacKenzies had then become so 
formidable, that, after a fierce and obstinate battle, called the battle of Blairnapark, in which the MacDonalds 
were defeated with great slaughter, the MacKenzies acquired complete independence. From this period 
they rapidly increased, both in power and extent of territory, until they became one of the principal Clans of 
the North. The MacDonalds, however, did not allow them to occupy their newly acquired possessions in 
peace and quietness—proximity of situation and other circumstances occasioned for a length of time violent 
feuds between them and the MacDonalds of Glengarry, which ended ina great accession of territory by the 
MacKenzies, 


This Clan took an active share in all the attempts made by the Highlanders in behalf of the Stuarts, ex- 
cept the last: having been twice forfeited, the dictates of prudence and the persuasion of President Forbes 
prevented them from joining Charles Edward. 


Kenneth MacKenzie was created Baron of Kintail, 1609—and Earl of Seaforth, 1623—the line attainted 
in 1716, in the person of William, fifth Earl, represented it is said by G. F. MacKenzie, Esq. of Allangrange. 


The family name of the Earls of Cromarty, attainted in 1746, was also MacKenzie. The last Earl was 
condemned at the same time with Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, but as his guilt was considered much 
less heinous than that of the other two noblemen, his life was spared, but his lands and titles forfeited. The 
Earl’s eldest son, Lord MacLeod, joined the standard of the Prince, along with his father—but on account of 
his youth, he received an unconditional pardon. Deprived of rank and fortune in his native country, he en- 
tered the service of Sweden and rose to the rank of Lieutenant-General. Preserving in exile a deyoted at- 
tachment to the land of his birth, he returned to England in 1777, and was favourably received by His Ma- 
jesty. Government finding his influence in the Highlands still considerable, he was encouraged to offer his 
services to raise a regiment—the offer was accepted, and in a short time he raised 840 Highlanders, and being 
joined by 236 Lowlanders and 34 Irish, completed a Regiment of 1100 men, which got the name of 
* MacLeod’s Highlanders.” 


Both the 71st and 78th regiments now wear the Tartan common to the MacLeods and the MacKenzies. 
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THE LAMOND. 


Ir is generally admitted that the Lamonds were the most ancient proprietors of Cowall, the nominal possession 
of which they lost by heiresses of the family marrying with the Stewarts and MacLachlans. In early times, 
this Clan took the name of “ Clan ic Earachar,”’ of whom came Zaumanus, and from him the Lamonds or Mac- 
Lamans take their patronymic. Although the name has been merged to a considerable extent into other 
families, there are few Highland Clans whose high antiquity and great extent of possessions can be so well 
proved by charter. : 


In the Lord President’s Memorial to the Government, 1745, the Lamonds are classed amongst the families 
opposed to the claims of the Stuarts. 


All the authorities we have consulted, agree in saying that this specimen is the correct “Lamond Tartan.” 
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THE BUCHANAN, OR “CLAN ANSILAN.” 


THE Buchanans are fortunate in having had, in the person of William Buchanan of Auchmar, a historian of 
their own family ; and according to this authority the Clan is descended from Ansilan O’Kyan, son of O’K yan, 
provincial king of the south part of Ulster, who, during the reign of Malcolm II., landed upon the northern 
coast of Argyleshire, near the Lennox; and being takeu into the service of the King, signalised himself so 
much in fighting against the Danes, that he rewarded him with the greater part of the Estate of Buchanan. 
There is a charter, granted by Malduin, Earl of Lennox, in 1225, conveying the Island of Clareinch, in Loch- 
lomond, to Ansilan, seventh Laird of Buchanan. The name of this island became the “Slogan,” or war- 
ery of the Clan, for rallying their adherents at the place of rendezvous. 


This family appears to have attained a pretty high rank at an early period, and to have maintained their 
elevated position and possessions for nearly seven hundred years. They are generally found as adherents of the 
Earls of Lennox—several successive generations of their Chiefs having been Chamberlains to that Noble House 
—and, with the Laird of Luss, followed their superiors’ example in refusing to acknowledge subjection to Ed- 
ward of England by signing Ragman’s Roll. The rank of Knighthood—which in those days always bespoke 
was attained by the Chief of the Buchanans as early as the thirteenth century. 


distinguished bravery 


About the year 1420, after the Battle of Agincourt, Henry V. returned to England, and left his brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, in command of the army in France. At this time the Earl of Buchan, and others of 
the Scotch Nobility, with many of their followers, had, at the solicitation of the Dauphin, gone over to assist the 
French. The Duke of Clarence, expecting to take the Scots by surprise, made an attack upon their quarters on 
the morning of Easter Sunday ;—a bloody skirmish took place, at a small town called Bauge, in Anjou, and the 
fate of the day remained doubtful, until the Duke was slain by Sir Alexander Buchanan, when the English 
immediately sounded a retreat. The Dauphin rewarded Buchanan’s heroic services, by adding to his former 
armorial bearings a second tressure round the field, flowered and counter-flowered with fleurs-de-lis of the 
2d; and in crest a hand coupée holding up a Duke’s coronet proper, wreathed round with two laurel branches. 


Among the constellation of Scottish names, which our countrymen have just reason to be proud of, none 
shines with greater splendour than that of George Buchanan, the scholar, poet, theologian and historian. This 
great man was descended from the ancient stock and family of the Buchanans, and born within their territories, 
Feb., 1506, at the farm of Middle Owen, parish of Killearn, Stirlingshire. He received the first rudiments of his 
education at the public school of his native village; he was then sent to Dumbarton, and at fourteen years of 
age his progress attracted the attention of his maternal uncle, who sent him to Paris, where he soon gaye proofs 
of those talents which caused him in after years to be selected as the preceptor of a king—enabled him to become 
the indefatigable historian of his country, and, as the paraphraist of the Psalms (a work performed while he was 
confined by the Inquisition, in a Portuguese monastery), the benefactor of the human race. 


The first family of the Buchanans became extinct more than a century ago, but several of its important 
branches still exist, and are in possession of extensive estates. 


The pattern here given seems to be universally considered the genuine “ Buchanan Tartan, ” and we 
know that it is worn by Archibald Buchanan, Esq. of Catrinebank, Ayrshire, whose father’s name is identified 
with one of the first cotton manufactories established in Scotland with Arkwright’s improvements. 
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THE MURRAY. 


THE Atholl is not considered a Clan Family, although in 1745 the Duke could command three thousand fol- 
lowers. ‘These consisted chiefly of the Stewarts of Atholl, Robertsons, Fergusons, Smalls, Spaldings, Rattrays, 
MaclIntoshes in Atholl, and MacLarins in Balquhidder, with other broken names in Atholl. 


The ancestry of the Noble Duke can be traced back to Sir Malcolm Murray, whose son, Sir William, 
married Adda Moravia, daughter to Malyss, Seneschal of Strathern, and thereby became possessor of the Barony 
of Tullibardine. Created Earl of Tullibardine in 1606. William, second Earl of Tullibardine, by marrying 
the daughter and heiress of John, fifth Earl of Atholl, succeeded to that title——[The first Earl of Atholl was 
son of Sir James Stewart of Lorn, by Jane, Queen-Dowager of Scotland, widow of James I., and mother of 
James IT. ] 


John, created Marquis of Atholl 1676, married Lady Amelia Sophia Stanley, daughter of the seventh 
Earl of Derby, who was beheaded 1651. John, son of the first Marquis, was created Duke of Atholl. 
James, second Duke, on the death of the tenth Earl of Derby, succeeded to the sovereignty of the Isle of Man, 
by right of his grandmother. 


The Marquis of Tullibardine, second and oldest surviving son of the first Duke, was concerned in the 
rebellion of 1715, and wasattainted ; but escaping to the Continent, he lived in exile till ’45, when he accom- 
panied Charles Edward—was taken prisoner, and died in the Tower. During his exile, his next brother (on 
the death of his father) succeeded to the titles and estate. 


The genuiness of our specimen of the Murray Tartan is confirmed by the description which Colonel 
Stewart gives of the philibeg of the 42d, when that regiment was first embodied. He says,—‘ Lord George 
Murray gave the Atholl Tartan for the philibeg; the difference was only a stripe of scarlet to distinguish it 
from the belted plaid.” And upon examination it will be seen that the Tartan is the same as the 42d, with 
the addition of the scarlet stripe. 
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THE COLQUHOUN. 


TuE Ancestor of the Colquhouns was Humphrey Kilpatrick, in whose favour Malduin, Earl of Lennox, grants 
a charter of the lands of Colquhoun, in the reign of Alexander II. ‘These lands lay upon the north side of the 
Clyde, near to, if not adjoining, their former possessions of Kilpatrick. The ancient mansion-house of the 
Colquhouns was situated upon the small promontory of Dunglass, and the family, as was very customary then, 
took the surname of the property which they had acquired. 


Humphrey, third Laird of Colquhoun, in the year 1394, married the daughter and heiress of Godfrey, 
Laird of Luss—this property held off the Earl of Lennox, and had originally been bestowed upon a cadet of 
that family, from whom the lady who married Colquhoun was descended. Colquhoun, therefore, became con- 
nected with the Earl of Lennox by the ties of consanguinity, and also by those of feudality—and, as in those 
days the tenure of the latter always implied military service, the Lairds of Luss are ever found zealously adher- 
ing to the cause espoused by their superiors. 


The Chief of the Colquhouns had “ won his spurs” as early as the fourteenth century. About this time 
a Sir John Colquhoun was first made Governor of Dumbarton Castle, and afterwards of the Castle of Inch- 
mirrin, which belonged to the Earl of Lennox. From this stronghold he was enticed, under a show of friendly 
conference, by Lauchlan MacLean or Murdo Gibson—commanders of an army of Isles’ men, who, during the 
minority of James I., had overrun the Lennox—proceeding to the place of parley, the unwary governor and 
120 of his followers were fallen upon by an ambuscade and all slain. 


The Chief of the Colquhouns and the Buchanans were among the very few gentlemen in Scotland who, 
along with the Earl of Lennox, refused to sign Ragman’s Roll, and, for the signal service rendered the Bruce 
at Bannockburn, the lands of Sauchy and Glyn are reported to have been given to Malcolm, Laird of Luss. 


Although the family never attained to the Peerage, they are found intermarrying with those of the first 
ranks of the nobility, such as the daughters of the Earls of Lennox, Montrose, &c. 


They had at one time acquired extensive possessions and very great influence. Buchanan of Auchmar, 
from whose book upon the Clans our brief notice of the Colquhouns is compiled, enumerates a great many 
gentlemen of rank, who are all cadets or scions of the Luss family. 


Sir Humphrey Colquhoun, in 1603, fought the conflict of Glenfruin with the MacGregors. From this 
conflict, which was fatal to a great many of his followers, Sir Humphrey himself escaped, but was sometime 
afterwards killed in Banachra Castle, by the MacFarlanes, at the instigation of a certain nobleman whom he 
had disobliged. 


“Use and wont,” with the assent of all the authorities to whom we have applied, attest the genuineness 
of the “ Colquhoun Tartan,” here given, which is the proper Tartan of the Cowans—that name being a mere 
corruption of Colquhoun. 
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THE FRAZER. 


Lorp Lovat is Chief of this Clan, in Gaelic he is called “Macimmie.” Mr. Skene says, “‘ Of the Norman origin 
of this family it is impossible to entertain any doubt. In their early history they appear only south of the 
Firths of Clyde and Forth, when the form of the name was Frisale—which appears in the roll of Battle-Abbey.” 


This family had acquired, at a very early period, pretty extensive possessions in the north by fortunate 
marriages—first, with the heiress of a family in Caithness, and, at a later period, with Margaret, daughter of 
John, Earl of Orkney. They were raised to the Peerage before 1472, as ‘‘ Baron Frazer of Lovat.” 


Lord Loyat, though far advanced in years, after much hesitation, espoused the cause of Prince Charles 
Edward, and was the last of all the “ Martyrs,” as they were styled by their party, who suffered for the 
Stuarts. When his Lordship was brought to trial before the House of Peers, 9th March, 1747, he displayed 
considerable tact in endeavouring to evade the consequence of his folly, but it availed him nothing: a number 
of his own letters written to the exiled family, and which had been procured through the instrumentality of 
Murray of Broughton, who, to save his own life, had turned informer, furnished evidence of his guilt but too 
conclusive, and he was condemned to die. 


The perfect sang-froid with which this old man went through all the steps preparatory to his decapita- 
tion, has made his name more famous than that of any of the noble and the brave who suffered in the same 
cause. He was so infirm as to require the assistance of two people in mounting the scaffold. “ He felt the 
“edge of the axe, and expressed himself satisfied with its sharpness. He called the executioner, gaye him ten 
* guineas, and told him to do his duty with firmness and accuracy—adding, that he would be very angry with 
‘‘ him if he should hack and mangle his shoulders. He professed to die in the Roman Catholic faith, and spent 
“ some time in devotion—one of his last expressions was the “ Dulce et decorum” of Horace. With the same 
“ cool resignation, he submitted to the executioner, who, fortunately, performed the work by one blow.’’* 


We addressed Lord Lovat on the subject of the Frazer Tartan, who writes us,—*‘I many years ago took 
“a great deal of trouble to find out the old set, and I ascertained, beyond all doubt, from the evidence of old 
“ people and old plaids, that the Frazer Tartan, previous to the year 1745, was the same pattern I now send 
a ”? 
you. 


* Chambers’s History of the Rebellion of 1745. 
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THE DRUMMOND. 


THE Tartan here given is sometimes called the “‘ Perth Drummond,” in contradistinction to a Tartan called the 
“ Strathallan Drummond ;” but this last is nothing else than the “ Ogilvie,” woven on a larger scale—while 
the ‘“ Perth Drummond” seems to haye all along been known by the Trade as the true “ Drummond,” and 
worn by the families of that name. f 


The title. of Earl of Perth became dormant on the death of James, fourth Earl, in 1716; and is said to 
be now represented by George Drummond, captain in the army, unattached, late of the 93d Highlanders, Duc 
de Melfort, and Count de Lussan in France; claimed also by Mr. Thomas Bellenden Drummond. 
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THE MENZIES. 


Str Robert Menzies of that Ik is Chief of this Clan. In Gaelic he is called ‘* Menairich.” 


“The former name of this family was Meyners, and they appear to be of Lowland origin. Their arms 
and the resemblance of name distinctly show them to be a branch of the English family of Manners, and con- 
sequently their Norman descent is nndoubted. They appear to have obtained a footing in Atholl at a very 
early period,” and have long conformed to the Gaelic mode of ruling the retainers rather by patriarchal in- 
fluence than upon feudal principles. 


* Robert de Meyners grants a charter of the lands of Culdares in Fortingall, to Matthew de Moncrief, 
as early as the reign of Alexander II.” His son, Alexander de Meyners, was certainly in possession of the 
lands of Weem, Aberfeldie, and Glendochart in Atholl, besides his original possession of Durrisden in Niths- 


dale. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Robert—while his younger son, Thomas, obtained the lands of 
Fothergill. 


From the eldest son the present family of Menzies of Menzies is descended.* 


Our authority for this Tartan is use and wont,” and the approval of the Manufacturers. 


* Skene’s Highlanders, vol. ii., p, 311. 
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THE CHISHOLM. 


THE Chief of this Clan is Chisholm of Strathglass, who’in Gaelic is called “Chisallich.” Althoughit is pretty 
well ascertained that this family is of Lowland origin, yet they have been long in the possession of estates 
in the Highlands, and have been, for centuries, quite assimilated to the manners and customs of their Celtic 
neighbours. 


The Memorial of President Forbes ranks them among the friends of Prince Charles Edward, and estimates 
their force at two hundred men. 

The Highland possessions of this family consist of Comer, Strathglass, &c., in which is situated their 
Castle of Erchless—and the manner in which they had acquired their lands is proven by the fact that there 
still exists a confirmation of an indenture between William de Fenton of Baky, on the one part, and Margaret 
de la Ard domina de Erchless and Thomas de Chisholmt, her son and heir, on the other part, dividing between 
them the lands of which they were heirs-portioners: among these lands is the barony of Ard in Inverness- 
shire; this deed is dated at Kinrossy, 25th of April, 1403. 


The original seat of this family was, in all probability, Roxburghshire, as the only person of the name 
who signs Ragman’s Roll is Richard de Chisholm del county de Roxburg—and in this county the family still 
remains. 


We had our specimen from the Manufacturers, whe have uniformly made it for the dealers in the 
north, as ‘‘ The Chisholm Tartan.” 
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THE MACDUGALL. 


RANALD, son of Somerled, King of the Isles, was brother to Donald, the founder of the Clan Donald, and father 
to Dugall, the progenitor of the Clan MacDugall. 


** Although the MacDugalls are now somewhat low, yet in respect of the ancient power, grandeur, and 
“ antiquity thereof, they deserve injustice to be mentioned next to that of MacDonald; the chief or principal 
“ men of that surname being for some considerable time dignified with the title of Lords of Lorn, a country of 
‘a very large extent. These Lords of Lorn, from the beginning of the reign of King William the Lion, till 
“ the reign of King Robert I., were of the greatest power of any of the other Highland Clans.”* 


Alaster, a descendant of this family, was married to the daughter of the “* Red Comyn,” who was slain by 
Bruce in the Dominican Church at Dumfries ; and from this circumstance, he became the mortal enemy of that 
prince. After Bruce’s defeat at the battle of Methven, June 19th, 1306, he was pursued by Alaster, Lord of 
Lorn, into the mountainous partof Breadalbane. The Bruce escaped with such difficulty, that he was only able 
to extricate himself from the followers of Lorn by unclasping his mantle. The brooch said to have been lost by 
him during this struggle is still preserved in the family of MacDugall of Dunolly, Chief of the Clan. He is 
called in the Highlands, “‘ Mackuil Lawrin,” and the Clan, ‘ Clanvickuil.” 


The Tartan from which this specimen is copied, was obtained from the Manufacturers, who made it for 
the Chief from an old piece of tartan cloth. 


* Buchanan on the Clans. 
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CLAN MACINTYRE. 


MacIntyre, or “ The Offspring of the Carpenter,” has never been a considerable sept. The chief haunts of the 
Maclntyres appear, from fragments of their poetry that remain among the traditional lore of the Clan, to have 
been the mountainous country bounding Loch Etive on the South, of which Ben Cruachan is the most conspicu- 
ous object. General Stewart mentions in his Sketches of the Highlanders,* that they possessed the farm of 
Glencoe, in Nether Lorn, from 1300 to 1810. They have always been subordinate to the Chiefs of Upper Lorn. 
In the De Rebus Albinicis,+ they are mentioned among the native men who followed Stewart of Appin. 


The most celebrated of the Clan MacIntyre, as one of the greatest of Celtic bards, was Duncan MacIn- 
tyre, who died towards the end of last century. They are distinguished in old Gaelic songs as the MacIntyres 


of Cruachan, which confirms other traditions pointing to the South banks of Loch Etive as the ancient seat of 
the Clan. 


We experienced some difficulty in getting a Tartan of any authority for this Clan—the specimen here 


given was procured from Messrs. Meyer and Mortimer of Edinburgh, who have made it for MacIntyre of Gate- 
house, Inverary. 


*P. 32. + Iona Club, pp. 198, 199. 
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; | THE ROBERTSON. 


| 
| q (Called, in Gaelic, Clan Donachie.) 


3 

ia THE Chief of this Clanis Robertson of Strowan. In 1745 their Chief could raise, on his own estate, two hundred 

¢ men—exclusive of five hundred men of the same name, who resided on the property of the Duke of Atholl, whom 

| : they always followed. Mr. Skene says, “In former ages this family was designated ‘De Atholia,’ which 

} distinctly indicates a descent from the ancient Earls of Atholl; while the history of their lands points to the 
same origin. 


| ; In the thirteenth century the name of the Chief of this family was Duncan, who had attained to consi- 
derable power, and held extensive territories in the mountainous parts of the district of Atholl, and from him 
| the Clan took the name of Clan Donachie. 


In the reign of James I. the name of the Chief was Robert, a man of some eminence. After the mur- 
der of James, Robert arrested two of the regicides, viz., Graham, and the Master of Atholl. Some time 
after this he received a deadly wound on the head, in a conflict with Forester of Torwood ; at the time he was 
on his way to meet the King, at Perth, to obtain a new grant of the lands of Strowan, but his wound did not 
prevent him from proceeding to his destination and effecting his object. 


The estates of this family have been long greatly diminished, but they have always sustained a promi- 
nent station amongst the. Highland Clans, and took an active share in all the attempts to re-instate the Stuarts 
upon the throne. 


We had our specimen from the Manufacturer : it has always been known as “The Robertson,” and has 
been approved of by all the authorities to whom we have referred it. 
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THE MACNAB, OR “CLAN ANABA” 


— © = 


THERE exists a bond of Manrent, dated 1606, which proves that the MacNabs are a branch of the MacKinnons, 
and, consequently of the ‘ Siol Alpine.” 


The MacNabs originally possessed considerable territories lying west of Loch Tay ; but having followed 
Lorn, in the opposition which he made to the Bruce, and taken a conspicuous part in that struggle, their pos- 


sessions were, on the accession of that monarch, restricted to the Barony of Bowain in Glendochard, to which 
they have a charter, dated 1536. 


7: 


a 


The MacNabs remained a long time independent, in the heart of the possessions of the Campbells, _ 
and although thus, they generally adopted a different line of politics from “ Macaillain Mor.” The line of. 


their Chiefs has at length, however, become extinct, and their property passed into the possessions of the 
Breadalbane family. 


We received our specimen of the Tartan from the Manufacturer who made it for the old Chief of the 


Clan. 
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THE GORDON. 


THE Duke of Gordon’s Gaelic epithet is “ Coileach an Taobh-thuath,”’ the English of which is, “ The Cock of 
the North.” 


President Forbes, to whose Memorial we are so much indebted for the state of the Clans in 1745, says, 
** The Gordon is no Clan family, although the Duke is Chief of a very powerful name in the Lowlands. He 
“thas a great posse of cavalry and gentlemen on horseback in Enzie and Strathbogie, but he is only placed here 
“on account of his Highland followings in Strathavon and Glenlivet, which are about three hundred men ; his 
* extensive jurisdictions and superiorities in the centre Highlands—viz., Badenoch, Lochaber, and Strathspey— 
“do not yield him any followers. The tenants on his own property, as well as those who hold their lands off 
‘him in feu, follow their natural-born Chief, of whom they are descended, and pay no regard either to the 
‘master or superior of their lands. Thus, the Camerons follow Lochiel, the MacPhersons follow Clunie, and 
* other Chiefs are followed and obeyed in the same manner from respect, family attachment, and consan- 


 euinity.”” 
The Scottish title of Duke of Gordon is now merged in the English one of Duke of Richmond. 


‘“‘ Charles, first Duke of Richmond, on whom his royal father conferred the surname of Lennox, was son 
* of King Charles II., by Louise-Renee de Penencouet de Querouaille, whom he created Baroness Petersfield, 
‘* Countess of Fareham, and Duchess of Portsmouth—titles which all became extinct at her death. 


‘From a fancy of the Duchess of Portsmouth in dressing her son, a part of the Order of the Garter is 
** derived. The blue ribbon of the Order had been worn to that time, as it is still seen in ancient portraits, round 
*‘ the neck of the knight, with the George pendant in front; but the young Duke having been elected a Knight 
** of ‘the Order in 1681, was presented by his mother to the King with the ribbon over the left shoulder, and 
“ the George pendant from the right side. The fancy pleased the King so much that he issued his commands 
“ that henceforth it should be so worn by all the knights.”* 


The fourth Duke of Richmond married Lady Charlotte Gordon, eldest daughter of Alexander, fourth 
Duke of Gordon, and co-heir of her brother, George, fifth and last Duke of Gordon. 


This Tartan is worn by the 92d Regiment, called the ‘‘ Gordon Highlanders,” which proves its genuine- 


ness. 


* Lodge’s Genealogies. 
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THE GRAHAM. 


' ACCORDING to Buchanan of Auchmar, an ancestor of this family was appointed Regent or Governor of Scotland, 
during the minority of Eugenius, the successor of King Fergus; and, being engaged in war with the Britons, 
he led an army over the wall of Agricola, from which circumstance this wall has ever since retained the name 
of Graham’s Dyke. In the year 1125, William de Graham is witness to the foundation charter of Holyrood 

House, after which date the family appear as Grantees in many charters, and are incidentally mentioned in 
others, so that thenceforward their history appears pretty clear and credible. A Sir Patrick was created Baron 
Graham in 1455; William, third Lord, was killed at the battle of Flodden; and his grandson, Robert, fell at 
the battle of Pinkie. 


There are few names more famous in Scottish history than that of James Graham, fifth Earl, and first 
Marquis of Montrose. The wonderful achievements performed by this nobleman, in behalf of Charles I., have 
stamped his character as one of the greatest commanders which Scotland has produced. Some slight, real or 
imaginary, shown him by the King when he was first introduced to his Majesty at Oxford, made him become 
one of the most zealous supporters of the Covenant, whose troops he led to victory in several engagements; at 
that party, however, he soon took offence, because (it is alleged) their republican spirit did not permit them 
to show him sufficient deference. In 1643, he again waited on the King, at Oxford, when he was favourably 
received, and created Marquis of Montrose, and from that time his great military talents were wholly directed 
to the cause of royalty. It is not without a feeling of regret that we reflect on the circumstances attending the 
death of the great Marquis. After having resided on the Continent for some time, he landed in Orkney, in 
1650, where considerable numbers soon resorted to his standard, but he was met at Invercharran, and totally 
defeated by Strachan. Shamefully betrayed by a supposed friend, in whose house he had taken shelter, he was 
conducted to Edinburgh, where, with every imaginable indignity, he was put to death—meeting his fate with 
the magnanimity of a martyr. 


The history of John Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards created Viscount Dundee, is too well known in 
Scotland to require that any of his doings should be here recited. 


Lodge says—‘ It is worthy of remark, that since the elevation of this family to the Peerage, the coronet. 
* has descended uninterruptedly, without one collateral succession, for a period of twelve generations ; also, 
“ that the wives of these noble Peers have been, without a single exception, taken from the daughters of the 
“‘ Peerage, and of the noblest houses that adorn it.” 


Meyer and Mortimer, of Edinburgh, for a period of at least nearly thirty years, have manufactured this 
pattern as “The Graham Tartan,” during which time they have supplied it to many distinguished families of 
the name. : 
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THE MACKINNON, OR “CLAN FINGON.” 


LitTLz is known of the history of this Clan. Having settled at a very early period in the Isle of Skye, they 
became followers of the Lords of the Isles, in whose history they are often mentioned. 


Although sea, and Jake, and mountains intervened between the territory of the MacGregors and the Mac- 
Kinnons, yet they were always considered a branch of the former Clan. In the Skene MS. of 1450, they are 
‘brought from Finguine, a brother of Anrias, or Andrew, who appears in the MacGregor genealogy about the 
year 1130; and the connection is farther proven by a bond of friendship entered into, in 1671, between Lachlan 
MacKinnon of Strathandel, and James MacGregor of MacGregor. 


In consequence of their connexion with the MacDonalds, the MacKinnons have little separate history. 
On the death of John of the Isles, in the fourteenth century, MacKinnon stirred up his second son, John Mor, 
to rebel against his elder brother ; and the faction was joined by the MacLeans and the MacLeods. Their object 
appears to haye been to place the sceptre of Chiefship in the hands of John Mor; but Donald, the elder brother, 
being supported by a great proportion of the tribe, drove John Mor out of the Isles, pursuing him first to Gal- 
loway, and thence toIreland, John afterwards threw himself upon his brother’s mercy, and received his for- 
giveness, but MacKinnon was taken and hanged as being the instigator of the rebellion. 


On the forfeiture of the Lords of the Isles, MacKinnon became independent, but his Clan being small, 
he neyer attained to any great power, In the disturbances in the Isles, during the fifteenth century, the name 
of Sir Lachlan MacKinnon is frequently mentioned as a person of some distinction. From this period they re- 
mained in the condition of the other minor Clans, and with them took a part in all the political events in which 
they were engaged. Lord President Forbes, in his Memorial,to Government (1745), says :—“ The Laird of 
** MacKinnon is their Chief: he holds his lands off the Crown in the Isles of Skye and Mull, and can raise 
“ two hundred men ;—he is ranked among the Jacobites.” 


The MacKinnon Tartan from which our specimen is taken was manufactured by Messrs, Meyer and 
Mortimer of Edinburgh, for some influential individuals of the name, 
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THEE ACINTOSH, 


THE Clan Chattan, of which the MacIntosh is one of the principal branches, was at one time one of the most 
numerous and powerful of any in the Highlands. They possessed the whole of Badenoch, the greater part of 
Lochaber, with the district of Strathnairn and Strathdearn ; but a disputed succession to the Chiefship proved 
most disastrous to the power of the Clan. The contending parties were the MacIntoshes and the MacPhersons, 
who were both descended from Gillichattan Mor, the great founder of the Clan Chattan. 


The Camerons allied themselves with the MacPhersons, while numerous families who had sprung from 
the MacIntoshes joined the banner of their Chief. They were about to settle their difference by open war, 
when the interference of the Ear] of Moray and Lord Lindsay brought about the extraordinary combat upon 
the North Inch of Perth, to which Sir Walter Scott, in ‘“‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,” has given a celebrity which 
extends to “ earth’s utmost bounds.” According to the oldest authorities, the names of the Clans were Clan 
Yha (or MacPhersons), and Clan Quhele (or MacIntoshes) ; at the end of the conflict one only of the Clan Yha 
survived, while eleven of the Clan Quhele, though severely wounded, were still left alive. The King decided 
that the Clan Quhele were the victors, and thus the MacIntoshes became the acknowledged Chiefs, and acquired 
the title of “ Captain of Clan Chattan,” which they retained till the latter part of the sixteenth century, dur- 
ing the whole of which time the union of the two Clans was only a tyrannical exercise of power on the part of 
the one, and a reluctant obedience on that of the other—never a proper amalgamation. Of this discordant state 
of matters the Earl of Huntly availed himself; when the power of the MacIntoshes had increased so far as to 
become annoying to him, he stirred up the MacPhersons, who, after having been subject to the MacIntoshes 
for two hundred years, again asserted their independence. 


In the latter part of the seventeenth century the Highland Chiefs were required by the Privy Council 
to give security for the peaceable behaviour of their Clans—when the claims of MacPherson, “the Laird of 
Clunie,” and the Chief of the MacIntoshes, to the representation of the Clan Chattan, were taken into consider- 
ation by the Council—whose decision was by no means calculated to set the matter at rest: and that which 
puzzled the Privy Council of Scotland we need not hesitate to leave undecided. 


The MacIntosh had prudence enough to resist the Stuart mania of 1745, and so to save his estates; but 
his lady exercised, in a most effectual manner, her fascinating influence in behalf of the young Chevalier. A 
whole regiment of MacIntoshes were sent into the field of Culloden, under the command of Col. MacGillivray 
of Drumnaglas, where (although they had never been engaged before) they acquitted themselves in the most 
gallant manner. 


‘The MacIntosh”? of Moy Hall is the Chief, and the fact of him acknowledging this as the Tartan of 
his Clan is the evidence we have for its authenticity. 
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THE CHIEF MACINTOSH. 


WE have every reason to believe that this Tartan is the genuine set which has been worn by the Chiefs of this 
distinguished Clan, for many generations. Our reason for giving it, as well as some others which have similar 
claims to a place in our work, is to show that the Chief did, in some instances, wear a Tartan different from his 
Clan—which sets were also considered hereditary. 
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THE FARQUHARSON. 


THE general impression left upon our minds, both by tradition and history, is that for some centuries imme- 
diately preceding the complete subjugation of the Highlands in 1745-6, that integral portion of the British do- 
minions was much more sub-divided into a number of small states, each grasping for power, or struggling for 
independence—causing far more bloodshed and anarchy—than at a more remote period, when they were 
divided only into a few Maormorships or Earldoms; one of the most powerful of which was the already often- 
mentioned Clan Chattan—of whom the Farquharsons were a branch. 


President Forbes estimates “ Clan Ianla” (such being the Gaelic name of this tribe) in 1746 at five 
hundred men, and represents them as the only Clan family in Aberdeenshire. The Anglicised transformation 
which the name has undergone from MacFearchar to Farquharson, at once shows that they were quite as 
much a Lowland as a Highland Clan. Shaw of Rothiemurchus, represented as the patriarch of this family, 
had a son, called Farquhar, from whom the Clan take their patronymic, and the great man of the family was 
one *‘ Finlay Mhor,” or “ Finlay the Great,” who carried the royal standard at the Battle of Pinkie, in 1547, 
where he parted with his life before he quitted his charge. From this hero a numerous sept of the Farquhar- 
sons take their names of Finlay, MacFinlay, MacKinlay, &c. 


The Farquharsons joined all the risings in behalf of the Stuarts, although at times with a coldness cor- 
responding with the half-Lowland and-half-Highland nature of their possessions; at Culloden, however, they 
acquitted themselves with great bravery. 


The estate and mansion of Balmoral, now so famous as the Highland residence of her Majesty, formerly 
belonged to the Farquharsons. 


We believe the Chicfship is, in this case, as in many other, a matter of dispute—the competitors being 
the Farquharsons of Minnottrie and Invercauld; and we know from the Manufacturers that the Tartan here 
given has been made for both these Families. 
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THE GUNN. 


THE orthography of this name, admitting of but one plain English pronunciation, divests it very much, in ap- 
pearance at least, of a Gaelic origin; yet, there is no doubt but that this tribe, although not one of the greatest 
importance, belongs to the pure old Celtic race ; and when we reflect that the name is identical with that of 
Guin or Gwyne, its effect upon the mind is entirely reversed—the association of ideas then at once connects it 
with the Gael. 


In more remote times, the Gunns appear as retainers of the MacKays, and Sinclairs of Caithness : but 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, they are found in a state of hostility to their former superiors, from 
which it must be concluded, they had then become a rather numerous tribe, otherwise they would never have 
engaged in such a contest. A similar inference must be drawn from another circumstance related by Sir Ro- 
bert Gordon, viz., that, ‘ at ameeting between the Earls of Caithness and Sutherland, it was resolved that some 
of the Clan Gunn should be made away with.” This “ treaty”? would seem to imply that the Clan had then 
become more numerous than was quite agreeable to these redoubtable nobles. 


\ Soon after this, it is understood that the two branches of the Clan, who held their possessions from the 
MacKays and the Sinclairs, were obliged to abandon them, and that the whole tribe had then acquired a settle- 
ment in Sutherland, and that their Chief had received some sort of judicial appointment from the Earl—a situa- 
tion which his descendant (under such modification as the act abolishing heritable jurisdictions must have 
introduced into the duties of the office) still continues to hold. 


Our specimen of the ‘* Gunn Tartan” was obtained from the Manufacturer who had made it for the Chief 
of the Clan. 
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THE MACKAY. 


Lorp Reay is the Chief of this Clan, which is properly called “Clan Morgan;” in Gaelic he is called 
“ Macaoi.” In 1745 his force was estimated at eight hundred men, but he remained staunch to the existing 
Government. 


Of the true origin of this Clan little is known: by some they have been said to be descended from the 
family of Forbes, in Aberdeenshire, and by others from that of MacKay of Ugadale in Kintyre. Mr. Skene, 
however, concludes that they were most probably descended from one Moddan—the Gaelic Maormor of Caith- 
ness. 

The first Chief of the Clan appears on record as Angus Dow, towards the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and to him the latter Chiefs can all be traced: at that time the Clan had extensive possessions in 
Sutherland and Caithness. Among those arrested by King James at Inverness, in 1427, Angus Dow is men- 
tioned and designated as the leader of four thousand men—this fact proves that at that time the MacKays 
were one of the most powerful Clans in the Highlands. Angus Dow appears to have rendered himself more 
famous than any of his successors, by aiding the Duke of Albany in the resistance which he made to Donald 
of the Isles when he claimed the Earldom of Ross in right of his wife, Mary, sister of Alexander Earl of Ross. 
The Earl had been married to a daughter of the Duke of Albany, and by her had an only daughter, Euphemia, 
who had taken the veil, and had committed the government of her Earldom to her grandfather, Albany—hence 
the Duke’s opposition to the claim of Donald of the Isles. Speaking of this feud, Sir Robert Gordon says— 
*‘ Donald of the Isles took such indignation and displeasure, that, raising all the power of the Isles, he came 
‘into Rosse and spoiled the country, which Angus Dow MacKay of Farr endeavoured to defend, because that 
“Donald had molested some friends which he had in that province. He met the Lord of the Isles at Ding- 
*‘ wall, where he fought a cruel skirmish against him. In the end, Donald overthrew Angus Dow, took him 
“ prisoner, and killed his brother, Rory Gald MacKay. Donald of the Isles having detained Angus Dow a 
‘‘ while in captivity, released him and gave him his daughter in marriage, whom Angus Dow carried home with 
“him into Strathnaver, and had a son by her called ‘ Neill Wasse,’ so named because he was imprisoned in 
“the ‘ Basse,’ as a hostage for his father when he was arrested at Inverness by James I., but released on this 
* hard condition.” 


To attempt any detailed account of the numerous broils and feuds in which the MacKays were engaged 
with their neighbouring Clans, would extend very far beyond our limits. Donald MacKay, the Chief of the 
Clan, after having served with fifteen hundred of his followers under the King of Bohemia, in Germany, 
rendered such services to Charles I., during the civil war, that he was rewarded by that unfortunate monarch 
with a coronet and the title of Lord Reay, anno 1628. 


All those to whom we have applied have affirmed our specimen of the ‘‘ MacKay Tartan” to be the correct 
set, and we know that it has been manufactured for distinguished families of the name. 
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THE MACDUFF. 


HERE we have an instance of the power of genius, in giving notoriety to, and perpetuating names which, other- 
wise would have been buried with the bones of those who bore them. Thousands in England know something 
of Shakspere’s MacDuff, who, otherwise, would have been in total ignorance of the name. Virgil’s ‘“ Hane 
etiam, Maecenas, adspice partem,” has done for Maecenas what multitudes would sacrifice their dearest interests 
to insure. 


Although the MacDuffs are not considered a Highland family, yet genealogists rank them among the de- 
scendants of the Scottish Gael ; and from the circumstance of their territories lying partly in the mountainous 
districts of the country, it would appear that the family had, in some measure, conformed to the usages of their 
Celtic followers ; indeed, we have found in the prosecution of our inquires connected with this work, that the 
most of those great families, whose possessions lying north of the Forth and Clyde, run into, or skirt the High- 
lands, seem to have had, from time immemorial, a particular “set” or pattern of Tartan, while in no instance 
have we found this to be the case with families whose possessions lie south of the estuaries of those two great 
rivers. General Stewart, in speaking of the embodying of the 42d Regiment, says, ‘ Their commander, Lord 
Crawford, being a Lowlander, had no Tartan ;” and, in answer to our inquiries, both the Earl of Eglinton and 
the Marquis of Queensberry disclaim having any Tartan, although in the “ Vestiarum Scoticum,” all these 
noblemen have had particular patterns assigned to them by Mr. Stuart. 


The MacDuff of Shakspere—the first of any historic note—was one of the most powerful subjects in 
Scotland. The great services rendered to Malcolm Canmore by this nobleman, were rewarded with the Earl- 
dom of Fife, and other hereditary and highly honourable privileges—such as the right of placing the crown upon 
the heads of the Scottish Kings at their coronation, leading the van in the field of battle, and a particular right 
of sanctuary, extending to all within the ninth degree of kindred to the Chief. The male line of the ancient 
Earls failed in 1853, when the Earldom, by the resignation of the Countess Isabella, daughter of the 12th Earl, 
became vested in the Crown. A collateral branch of this family was ennobled in 1628—first, by the title of Lord 
Wemyss of Elcho, and then in 1633, Earl of Wemyss. According to Lodge, the present Earl of Fife is descended 
from the ancient Thanes, though the line cannot be precisely traced. 


Our authority for this Tartan is “ use and wont.” It is universally worn in the North as the MacDuff, 
it has always been known by the “ Trade” as such ; and upon a late occasion, when, in honour of Her Majesty, 
there was one of those grand fetes given at Braemar, called a “ Gathering,” the numerous retainers of General 
Duff and many others were attired in this Tartan. 
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eA ND LEITH. 


How this pattern should be called the “Hay and Leith” we must confess our inability to explain, yet it is univer- 
sally known in the Tartan Trade by these names; for its right to the name of Hay the circumstance of its being 
worn by the Earl of Kinnoull, as his Tartan, is a sufficient guarantee. 


Thomas Robert Drummond Hay, (1627) Viscount of Dupplin, and Baron Hay of Kinfauns, (1633) Earl 
of Kinnoull, in the Peerage of Great Britain, (1711) Baron Hay of Pedwardine, Lord Lyon, King-at-Arms, 
Lord-Lieut, of Perthshire and Colonel of its Militia, F.R.S.A.; F. 8. A. Scot ; born 1785, succeeded his father, 
Robert Auriol, ninth Earl, 1804, married (1824) Louisa Burton, youngest daughter of the late Admiral Sir 
Charles Rowley, Bart., and has issue—Lady Louisa, born 1825, married (1843) Sir Thomas Moncreiffe, Bart., 
of that Ilk; George, Viscount Dupplin, Lieut. 1st Life Guards, born 1827; Lady Sarah, born 1828; Lady 
Frances, born 1830; Hon. Robert, born 1831; Hon. Arthur, born 1833 ; Lady Elizabeth, born 1834; Hon. 
Charles Rowley, born 1836; Lady Augusta Sophia, born 1837. 
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Poe OGILVY. 


Davip Ocityy, 1491, Baron Ogilvy of Airlie; 1639, Earl of Airlie; Baron Ogilvy of Alyth and Lintrathen ; 
a Representative Peer; Lord-Lieutenant of Forfarshire ; born 1785: married, first, 1812, Clementina, daugh- 
ter of the late Gavin Drummond, Esq., who died 1835; second, 1838, Margaret, only child of the late William 
Bruce, Esq., of Cowden, who died 1845, and has issue by his first marriage—Lady Jean Graham Drummond, 
born 1818, married, 1837, her cousin the Master of Arbuthnott; Lady Clementina Drummond, born 1819, 
married, 1838, James Rait, of Annistown, Esquire; David Graham Drummond (Lord Ogilvy), born 1826 ; 
Lady Maria Anne, born 1827; Lady Susannah Gertrude, born 1831 ;—and has issue by his second marriage— 
Hon. William Henry, born 1840; Hon. James Bruce, born 1841; Hon. John Bruce, and Donald Bruce, born 
1845. 


There is a superstition among some of the Ogilvies, that the fairies, taking offence at the Clan for using so 
much of their own favourite colour in their Tartan, arrayed themselves as the auxiliaries of their antagonists 
in ‘one of their feuds, and caused their defeat; and that the dread of this tiny and irritable race, has made 
some of this name substitute Blue for Green in their Tartan; it is, however, usually worn as we give it, while 
the legend itself shows that the set with the green is considered the most ancient. We have also been assured 
that it is the set worn by the Earl of Airlie. 
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THE SINCLAIR. 


Tue Earl of Caithness is the head of this family ; in Gaelic he is called “‘ Morar Gallu.” The name of Sinclair 
is derived from “St. Clair,” a family of Anglo-Norman origin, who settled in Scotland in the twelfth century. 
The Memorial of President Forbes, drawn up in 1745, ranks the Sinclairs amongst the friends of Prinee Charles 
Edward, and says the Earl could raise a thousand men, including the followers of Mey, Dunbeath, Ulbster, 
Freswick, &c., &c. William, second Earl of Caithness, was killed at the battle of Flodden, in 1513. 


The authorities referred to in our Pd as well as ‘use and wont,” all agree about the authen- 
ticity of the “ Sinclair Tartan.” 
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THE FORBES. 


ALTHOUGH the possessions of this family (lying in Aberdeenshire) are far removed from that part of the West- 
ern Highlands where the Irish colony or kingdom of Dalriada was established in the sixth century, yet never- 
theless an Irish origin is generally ascribed to them, and the name of the patriarch of the family, “Ochonchar,” 
is such genuine Erse as to be considered confirmatory of their Hibernian descent. 


Lord Forbes is the Premier Baron of Scotland, having been raised to that rank before 1442. “In 1304 
** Alexander de Forbes defended the Castle of Urquhart with such obstinacy against Edward IL., that the King 
* on taking it put the whole of the garrison to the sword ; but the family was continued by the delivery of Alex- 
* ander’s wife of a posthumous son, Alexander, who was killed at the battle of Duplin; his widow had also a 
‘‘ posthumous son, Sir John, whose eldest son, Sir Alexander, was first Lord Forbes—from whom the present 
* Peer is the 12th in descent.” 


From William, the second son of Sir John, the Lords Forbes of Pitsligo were descended — which title 
was forfeited in 1745, by its owner joining the standard of Charles Edward, with the best mounted and equip- 
ped cavalry in the insurgent army. After having conducted himself most honourably during the campaign, 
Lord Pitsligo escaped to the territory which had formerly owned him as its proprietor; here he lived for a 
period of seventeen years—furnishing another instance of the incorruptible attachment of the Clansmen to their 
Chiefs ; for although hundreds had it in their power to have acquired an independent fortune by his betrayal, 
none were found so base as to do so. 


The memory of no man has ever been more revered by his countrymen than that of Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, Lord-President of the Court of Session from 1737 to 1748. To the honour of the human race be it 
spoken, it is not the deeds of the bad only which live after them, and that the acts of the good are not always 
interred with their bones ;’’ for most assuredly the virtues of this great and good man are far more generally 
known than the vices of a Charteris. The Lord President used all his influence to prevent the Rebellion of ’45 ; 
he sacrificed his whole fortune in endeavouring to suppress it ; and when it was over, remembering that the crime 
of the culprits originated in error of judgment, and not in viciousness of nature—he exerted himself to the very 
utmost to mitigate their punishments. Roubiliac, the first sculptor of drapery that the English school can 
boast of, executed a beautiful statue of President Forbes, which stands in the Parliament House at Edinburgh ; 
but monuments to such men, in so far as they are required for perpetuating their memories, are quite super- 
fluous. 


The correctness of the “ Forbes Tartan” here given, seems to be, in the opinion of the Trade, a matter 
beyond the slightest doubt : it was once worn by the 74th Regiment, but that corps now wear the ‘ Lamont.” 
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THE MACALESTER. 


Tue Clan Alester of Kintyre (known formerly as the Clan Eandubh,) is of kindred origin with the Clan Donald, 
and inhabited the districts of Knapdale and Kintyre. The present Chief, Charles Somerville MacAlester of Loup 
and Kennox, claims likewise to represent the ancient Lords of the Isles, as lineal descendant and heir male of 
Alexander, eldest son of Angus Mor, Lord of the Isles and Kintyre. A.D. 1284. 


This Alexander acquired considerable additions to his territories by marriage with one of the daughters 
and co-heiresses of Ewan de Ergadia, but having joined with the Lords of Lorn in supporting the claims of Baliol 
to the Scottish Throne, he was ultimately subdued by King Robert Bruce, who besieged him in Castle Swen, 
his principal stronghold: being forced to surrender, he was imprisoned in Dundonald Castle, where he died. 
His whole possessions were forfeited, and bestowed on his younger brother, Angus Og, who thus became Lord - 
of the Isles, and from whom are descended the various Chieftains of the MacDonald tribes. 


The sons of Alexander, being driven from the Isles, sought refuge in Argyleshire, where their descend- 
ants acquired extensive possessions, and formed a Clan, which, however, appears to have remained tributary to 
the younger branch or descendants of Angus Og, until the middle of the fifteenth century, when their Chief, 
Eandubh, having extended his influence and his territories, found himself sufficiently powerful to assert his in- 
dependence ; and, since his time the succeeding Chiefs have been distinguished by the patronymic of Vic- 
Eandubh; their burial place was at Iona, where the ruins of their tomb is still pointed out. 


Though not at any time very numerous or powerful, they nevertheless held a place of some importance 
amongst the Western Clans, and maintained their position for a considerable period, until after many struggles 
with their neighbours, the Campbells, they were finally overcome—sharing the fate of their kindred tribe, the 
Clan Donald of Isla. 


In the time of Montrose, the Chief was a minor ; but, notwithstanding, many of the Clan fought under 
the gallant Marquis, for which they afterwards suffered the penalties of forfeiture and death. At the revolu- 
tion, the Chief, Alexander, was present under Dundee at Killiecrankie, and afterwards followed the fortunes of 
King James to Ireland, where he fought at the battle of the Boyne. For several years, he was forced to remain 
in concealment, and fresh pains and penalties were inflicted on himself and Clansmen—which, together with the 
influence or intimidation of the Campbells, had probably the effect of keeping the Clan quiet in the subsequent 
risings of ’15 and *45. 


Though gradually declining in power, the Chiefs nevertheless retained a considerable part of the posses- 
sions, until the beginning of the present century, when the last portions were disposed of. Ardpatrick, the old 
residence, was purchased by Walter Campbell of Islay, and the remainder by General Keith MacAlester, a 
younger brother of Alexander MacAlester, Esq. of Strathaird, and various other parties. After this final par- 
tition, the family removed to Ayrshire—the late Chief having acquired the estate of Kennox by marriage with 
the heiress. 4 


We received our pattern of the “ MacAlester Tartan” from the present Chief. 
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THE MACGILLIVRAY. 


Tis Clan and that of the MacInnes were of the same race, and in old times appears to have been both influen- 
tial and numerous. It belonged to the Maormorship or Earldom of the Gallgael. 


Some Genealogists trace back the origin of these Clans to a certain Gillebride-rig-cilan, or King of the 
Isles, who lived in the twelfth century ; and, although much dependence cannot be placed on this being their 
true source, there seems no reason for doubting the tradition, so far as it ascribes an affinity between these 
Clans and the race of Somerled ; their possessions lay in Morvern, Ardgour, and Lochaber, which, by a refer- 
ence to our map, will be seen, more recently belonged to the MacDonalds, the Camerons, and the MacLeans. 
The Clan enjoyed its full influence until the conquest of Argyll by Alexander Il., when they shared the ruin 
which fell upon the adherents of Somerled ; and certain branches of the tribe who were then deprived of Chiefs 
of their own name, it is alleged, attached themselves to the MacDugall Campbells of Craignish, a family 


descended from the kindred race of MacInnes of Ardgour. 


At the Battle of Culloden the MacIntosh Regiment was commanded by MacGillivray of Drumnaglas : 
this brave and devoted Clan had never been in action before, yet led on by their gallant Colonel, they were the 
first to break from the centre of the line, and in the face of a continuous discharge of cannon, rushed at once 
into the ranks of their enemies. Colonel MacGillivray with all his officers, excepting three, accompanied the 
throng of gallant spirits who left their bodies on the field of Culloden, as pledges of their attachment to the 


cause in which they had embarked. 


Our specimen of the “MacGillivray Tartan” was taken from cloth manufactured for influential indi- 
viduals of the name, and all our authorities consider its authenticity has never been doubted. 
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THE MACNACHTAN. 


Tuis Clan is also descended from the tribe of Moray, and in former times united under its Maormors. It can- 
not be traced to having previously formed a part of some greater sept, but, from its earliest history, seems to 
have occupied the same independent position in which it existed at a later period. 


Mr Skene’s manuscript of 1450, deduces them through a long line of ancestors, from Nachtan Mor, who 
flourished in the tenth century. Their earliest possessions, which they still maintain, lie between the south side 
of Lochfine and Lochawe, and include the glens of Ara, Shira, Glenfine, and others, while their ancient seat, 
the Castle of Dunduraw, shows that at one time they must have possessed considerable power. 


In the reign of Robert Bruce, the Baron MacNachtan actively supported Baliol, and, in consequence of 
this, it is.conjectured, the Campbells obtained a grant of a great part of theirlands. In 1746 they were ranked 
amongst the Clans who were attached to the reigning family. 


We consider the genuineness of this pattern to be indisputable, as all the authorities we have applied to 
approve of it. 
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THE MACQUARRIE. 


THE MacQuarries appear first in possession of Ulva and part of Mull, and were dependent upon the MacDonalds; 
but their descent from the Clan Alpine is established by the MS. of 1450, so often alluded to, which deduces 
their origin from Guairn or Godfrey, a brother of Fingan, ancestor of the MacKinnons, and Anrias or Andrew, 
ancestor of the MacGregors. 


Colonel Stewart in his account of the 74th Regiment (Argyle Highlanders), says of the last Chief of this 
Clan—‘‘ Among the officers was the Chief of the MacQuarries ; this gentleman was sixty-two years of age when 
he entered the service,in 1778, Although so far advanced in life, he was healthy and active, and perfectly 
capable of executing any duty of his profession. He died in 1817, in his 102d year, the last of a long line, which, 
although possessing but a small property, and surrounded by the powerful Chiefs of the MacDonalds, MacLeans, 
Campbells, &c., had preserved itself entire, and in uninterrupted succession, for a period of nearly six hundred 
years: the Chief of MacQuarrie, of the 14th century, was particularly distinguished under Robert Bruce at 
Bannockburn. The last of this race was obliged to dispose of his property, which was the cause of his enter- 
ing the army at so late a period in life; and, dying without male issue, the direct line became extinct.” 


This is one of the Tartans concerning which no doubts ever seem to have existed. We had our specimen 
from the Manufacturer. . 
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THE MACRAE. 


TuE following sketch of the history of the Clan MacRa or MacRae is compiled from a curious manuscript- 
history of the family written by the Rev. John MacRae, minister of Dingwall in Ross-shire, who died in the 
year 1704, and which was continued by Farquhar MacRae of Inverinate, who died in 1789. 


Tradition gives two accounts of the origin of this Clan: one, that they came from Ireland with Colin 
Fitzgerald; the ancestor of the MacKenzies, and fought with him at the Battle of Largs; the other, that they 
were first known about the year 1200, in that part of Inverness-shire called the Aird and Bizet’s country. 
The latter account seems most consistent with their subsequent history. They had acquired a settlement in 
Lovat’s country at the time the Frazers became possessors of it, and it is narrated that on the occasion of 
some grand hunting party, a quarrel arose between the illegitimate and favourite son of Lord Lovat, and the 
son of the Chief of the MacRas, which terminated in the death of the former. In consequence of this unfortu- 
nate affair the Clan were obliged to leave the district. The one who caused the death of Lovat’s son changed 
his name to Eain Charrach, and went to the west coast. Another son, with his followers, scattered themselves 
over the districts of Brahan, Strathgarve, and Strathconnon. A third went to the north of Argyleshire, where 
he and his followers wandered for some time without any fixed habitation. The manuscript referred to, states 
that this son having married the heiress of Craignish, “his successors on that account took the name of Camp- 
* bell, but though they thus changed their name, an inviolable friendship and kindness always subsisted be- 
* twixt the family of Craignish and the MacRas, especially those of Kintail.” This amity is ratified by a 
contract dated at Balachulish in Lochaber, 8th October, 1702. 


Eain Charrach was encouraged by MacKenzie of Kintail to take up his abode upon a sort of debateable 
territory that lay between him and Glengarry, and where the bravery of the MacRas proved of great service 
in protecting the property of their patron from the encroachments of his powerful enemy ; but as the boundary 
of the MacKenzies and Glengarry was for some generations rather of a migratory nature, the MacRas were not 
unfrequently driven from their homes, and compelled to subsist upon the produce of the forest and the lake; a 
state of matters which, while it procured for them the name of “ the wild MacRas,” tended to the develop- 
ment of their muscular powers, and to make them a fine athletic race of men, so much so that when Lord Sea- 
forth raised the regiment of Highlanders now called the 78th, the entire grenadier company was raised in 
Kintail, and every man stood six feet and upwards. 


The letter e was added to the old name by the Inverinate family, about the end of last century, and 
the example has been followed by a large portion of the Clan. 


The present representative of the family is Alexander MacRae, Esq., member of the Court of Policy in 
Demerara. 


Our specimen of the ** MacRae Tartan,” besides being approved of by the mannfacturers and dealers, has 
had the concurrence of a gentleman of the name, who has bestowed a good deal of attention on Clan matters. 
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SKENE. 


« AccoRDING to tradition and old chronicle, the generally-admitted account of the origin of the ancient ‘ Clan 
‘Donald of Marr,’ Skene of that ilk—whose principal residence was at Skene, eight miles west from Aberdeen, 
“ between the rivers Dee and Don, said to have been ‘ the first built stone house in Marr’—is, that King Mal- 
“ colm II. having defeated the Danes at the battle of Morlick, in 1014, being on his way southward, was 
* attacked by ‘a ravenous wolf,’ in the wood of Kilblain, which, at that time, extended from the hill still called 
‘“‘ Culblein, which divides Cromar from Braemar, all the way to the forest of Stocket, in the ‘ freedom of the 
“ town of Aberdeen,’ and bounded by the burn (rivulet) of Broadtach, near to which the enraged animal was 
‘ about to devour the King, when fortunately a younger son of ‘Donald of the Isles’ rushed in between His 
* Majesty and the wolf, thrust his left hand, which he had wrapped in his plaid, into the beast’s mouth, and 
“ then dispatched him with his skean (which is Gaelic for dirk, or knife); for which good service King Mal- 
* colm gaye him lands extending about five miles in length, conferred on him and lands the name of Skene 
*‘ of Skene. The skean is still preserved in the charter chest of the family at Skene, where it has been the cus- 
*‘ tom to each laird to add a skean to it. The succession had always been in the male line till the death of the 
“ late Alexander (who was deaf and dumb), who died in 1828. .He succeeded his brother George, who died 
“in 1825, leaving the estate under the management of trustces, ultimately te go to a younger son of his nephew, 
‘¢ General the Hon. Sir A. Duff.”’* 


This Tartan is one of those which belongs to the Lowland Families near the Highland border, and was 
worn by the late Skene of Skene. It appears in Mr. Logan’s book, but we must confess that it isa pattern 


about the antiquity of which we entertain some doubts. 


* London Journal. 
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THE URQUHART. 


Ir can scarcely be doubted that in former ages, in the Lowlands, and more particularly in the Highlands of Seot- 
land, the surnames of multitudes of families were derived from the proprietor, whose lands they cultivated, or 
the Chief, whose behests they obeyed, and not from the circumstance of being connected to their superiors by 
the ties of blood—hence it is, that at one time the whole of Cromarty was inhabited by a race of men, who took 
the name of Urquhart, 


Authentic history appears to furnish no satisfactory accounts regarding the origin of this name or family ; 
but imagination has abundantly supplied the defects of record, charter, and feudal title; for, in the time of the 
Protectorate, there liyed a Sir Thomas Urquhart Knight of Cromarty, who wrote an elaborate genealogy of his 
own family, wherein, without the want of a single link, he unites the long chain of succession from Adam, 
through many of the eminent characters of sacred, and many of the heroes and demigods of profane history, down 
to himself. This book is written with every appearance of perfect seriousness ; yet, it can hardly be supposed 
that an excellent scholar, and the best translator of Rabelais, who has yet attempted the task, could intend such 
a work as anything more than a piece of graye satire upon the inordinate credulity of his countrymen, regard- 
ing the ancient lineage of their families, 


Sir Thomas was an uncompromising Royalist, and died, it is said, in a fit of laughter, on hearing of the 
restoration of Charles II. Soon after his time the Cromarty property was sold to the MacKenzies, who were 
afterwards created Earls of Cromarty. The present Chief is Urquhart of Meldrum. 


Our specimen of the Urquhart Tartan is taken from cloth obtained in the Highlands by George Hunter, 
previous to George IV.’s visit to Edinburgh in 1822, when the grand display made by the Clansmen secured 
the approving assurance of His Majesty that “he never thought himself King of the Highlands until he 
“ found himself, as he then did, surrounded by the Chiefs and their followers, dressed in the ancient garb, and 
“ speaking the vernacular dialect of their country.” 
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CUMYN. 


Durive@ that most eventful period of the history of this country, when the whole power of England was directed 


by her greatest sovereigns towards the subjugation and annexation of Scotland, the Cumyns, Lords of Badenoch, 
were the most powerful family in Scotland, next to the King. 


On the death of Alexander U1., his grand-daughter, “The Maid of Norway,” was declared the legiti- 
mate heiress to the Crown; but the death of this Princess occurring soon afterwards left the succession to be 
disputed between the descendants of the Earl of Huntington, brother of King William. Bruce’s claim to the 
throne rested entirely on the circumstance of his being a male; for although he stood in the same degree of 
kin to the Earl of Huntington as Baliol’s mother, that lady was descended from Dornagilla, Huntington’s eld- 
est daughter, and Bruce from Isabella, the second daughter. Mary, a younger sister of Baliol’s mother—con- 
‘sequently also a grand-daughter of Huntington’s—was married to John Cumyn, and was mother to “The Red 
Cumyn”’ (so styled, it is supposed, from his florid complexion), whose tragical death, by the hand of the hero 
of Bannockburn, in the Franciscan Church at Dumfries, is an event more generally known in Scotland than 
any attended with the sacrifice of a single life. 


The glorious field of Bannockburn, which put an end to the struggle for conquest on the part of England, 
and independence on the part of Scotland, has thrown such a halo round the memory of the Bruce, that we 
ean scarcely avoid disliking all his enemies; and this feeling extends, we should say, pretty generally to ‘The 
Red Cumyn,” without ever examining whether his memory is justly entitled to that infamy with which it is 
perhaps too generally associated. The story related by Buchanan, is that Cumyn yielded up his claims to the 
crown, to Bruce, who was in return to bestow all his large estates upon Cumyn ; at the same time they entered 
into a compact to effect the liberation of their country from the yoke of Edward; that afterwards Cumyn de- 
nounced Bruce to the King of England, and for this treachery he was slain. When we reflect, however, that 
Cumyn was then a competitor for the crown, as well as Bruce—or, yielding that right, he might have claimed 
his extensive estates in fulfilment of the compact entered into between them—the act seems hardly so disinter- 
ested as that of Brutus. Our sympathy for the fate of Cumyn is somewhat increased when we recollect that 
both his father and himself are frequently found fighting with Wallace ; while previous to the assassination of 
Cumyn, Bruce is never mentioned excepting as an adherent of the Kings of England. The kindred of “ The 
Red Cumyn” continued to oppose Bruce, until he had vanquished all his enemies, when the whole of their 
extensive estates were forfeited, and this once great family were reduced to comparative insignificance. 


Sir W. G. Gordon Cumming is now the head of this family, and from him we received the pattern here 
given as “ The Cumyn Tartan.” 
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THE MACPHERSON FULL DRESS, 


OR BREACAN GLAS. 


ANy observations which we have to make upon this pattern will be found in connection with ‘“ The MacPher- 
son,” as quoted from Cluny’s own words. 
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oe 


THE HUNTING MACPHERSON. 


TuIs pattern, which, upon the Chief’s authority, we give as the Hunting MacPherson, was made by Messrs. 
Meyer and Mortimer, for the grandmother of the present representative of the family, from an old shawl or 
plaid, which had been preserved in Cluny Castle for some generations. 
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THE MACPHERSON. 


THE remarks annexed to our specimen of the MacIntosh Tartan, are mostly equally applicable to the Mac- 
Pherson ; for it appears that the old and once great Clan Chattan may now be considered as consisting of two 
branches of equal importance, holding much the same relationship to the original stem. 


The Chief of this branch, Cluny MacPherson, was out in 1745, and having escaped from Culloden, 
reached his native glens, where, for a period of nine years, he lived ina cavern. It was known to Govern- 
ment that he was somewhere concealed upon his estate, and a detachment of eighty men were kept constantly 
in the neighbourhood, with the view of surprising and apprehending him, while a reward ,of £1000 was in 
vain offered for his betrayal. About one hundred individuals were aware of the place of his concealment, 
yet not one could be found to accept the price of blood, so that he at last contrived to escape to the Con- 
tinent, where he died the following year. 


Finding several patterns of Tartan called ‘‘ MacPherson” in the market, we addressed Cluny Macpher- 
son upon the subject, and quote from his obliging reply :—‘ I now send you three sets of my Tartan, all of which 
“ T consider original patterns. The light one enclosed by you, and now returned, was known as the ‘ Breacan 
“ Glas’ long before John Stuart was heard of in this country, although I rather think the addition of the 
*¢ yellow stripe was introduced by him, or rather taken from his MS.; but at all events the Tartan is an old 
‘‘ ¢ MacPherson.’ ” 


To render this quotation perfectly clear, it is necessary to state that we had in our letter inquired 
whether the light pattern had been known before the “ Vestiarum Scoticum” appeared. 
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CAWDOR CAMPBELL. 


FinpDINnG among the Tartan Manufacturers a pattern known by this name, we took the freedom to address the 
Earl of Cawdor on the subject, and we have his Lordship’s authority for giving the adjoining pattern as the 
Tartan of his family. 


It will be seen to differ from the other Campbell Tartans only in having the red and light blue stripes 
in the place of the white stripes in the “ Argyle,” the yellow of the “ Breadalbane,” and the white and yellow 
of the Loudoun and Lochnell families. 


The Earl of Cawdor is one of the branches of the Argyle family, being descended from Sir John Camp- 
bell, third son of Archibald, second Earl of Argyle, who was killed at Flodden-field, in 1518. Alexander 
Campbell, the descendant of Sir John, married the heiress of the Lords of Stockpool Court, Pembrokeshire, and 
with her got that estate. John, the third in descent from Alexander, was created in 1796 Baron Cawdor of 
Castlemartin, county of Pembroke, and died in 1821, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, John Frederick, 
present and second Lord—created in 1827 Viscount Emlyn of Emlyn, Co. Carmarthen, and Earl Cawdor of 
Castlemartin, Co. Pembroke. 
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THE MACDONALD OF STAFFA. 


REGARDING the genealogy of this Family we have learned nothing, farther than that they are considered to be 
one of the early off-shoots from the original stock of the MacDonalds; and we give the pattern of Tartan on 
the authority of a dealer, whose assurance, that he had often sold it to the Staffa Family, precludes from our own 


minds all doubts on the subject. 
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CLAN MALCOLM. 


THE name was MacCallum, of old. Malcolm of Poltalloch is Chief of the Clan, and his father was the first to 
adopt the present form of the name. The Malcolms or MacCallums have been seized of the lands of Poltalloch, 
as shewn by existing charters, so early as the sixteenth century. There was an ancient Highland prophecy 
that MacCallum should sit in MacCailin Mor’s chair, which is held to be accomplished by the present Chief, 
Malcolm of Poltalloch, being possessor of the Castle which formed the principal presuage of Lochow. 


The traditional country of the Clan lay between Lochgilphead and Graignish, part of which is still in 
possession of the present Chief. For several generations past, Glenfalloch has been exclusively oceupied by the 
Clan, which appears to have spread to the north-east, as far as Glenlyon, at a remote period. 


We addressed Sir John Malcolm of Balbeadie on the subject of his Tartan, and enclosed a specimen, 
which the worthy Baronet acknowledges to be correct. 
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TULLIBARDINE MURRAY. 


WE found this very pretty pattern of Tartan in the market, but we can say nothing more anent it, than that 
the proprictors of the respectable Tartan Warehouse from which we obtained it assured us it is the Tartan used 


by the Earl of Dunmore. 


“The Earl is a branch of the Atholl family. Lord Charles Murray, second son of John, first Marquis 
“ of Atholl, was created, in 1686, Earlof Dunmore, Viscount of Fincastle, Lord Murray of Blair, Moulin, and 
“ Tilliemot, and died in 1710; having married Catherine, daughter of Robert Watts, Esq., of Hertford, by whom 
‘‘ he was father of John, second Earl, who died unmarried, 18th April, 1752, and of William, third Earl. This 
* nobleman was engaged in the Rebellion of 1745, and in April, 1746, surrendered himself to justice ; he was 
*‘ tried in December following, pleaded guilty, and immediately received His Majesty’s pardon. He succeeded 
‘“‘ his brother 1752, married Catherine, daughter of his uncle, Lord William Murray, who had become Lord 
** Nairne by his marriage with the Honourable Margaret Nairne, daughter and sole heiress of Robert, first 
‘«‘ Lord Nairne, and died in December, 1756, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, John, fourth Earl, to 
“ whom, in 1809, succeeded his son George, fifth Earl; his Lordship died in 1836, and was succeeded by his 


* eldest son, Alexander Edward, present and sixth Karl,”* 


* Lodge’s Genealogy. 
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THE DUNBLANE. 


» 


Our principal reason for giving this specimen is, from the evidence which it affords of the Tartan haying been 
formerly worn by at least some of the nobility of the Lowlands of Scotland. 


When George the Fourth visited Edinburgh in 1822, the Duke of Leeds appeared at the Levee held in 
Holyrood House, as Viscount Dunblane, dressed in the Highland costume—the Tartan being the same pattern 
as is here given, and which had been copied and manufactured for His Grace, from an old portrait at Hornby 
Castle, Yorkshire, of Peregrine, second Viscount Dunblane, who died in 1729. 
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TARTAN OF THE CLER GS 


(Called, in Gaelic, “Breacan Na’n Clerach,” or “The Clerk’s Tartan.”) 


Down till a very recent period, this pattern was generally used by the Clergy in the Highlands for their week- 
day habiliments ; and even now the secular mantle or plaid of the priesthood in the North is not unfrequently 
made of this, or similar kinds of stuff. 


It would require an extra quantity of credulity to believe that this is the same “ Set” of Tartan which 
formed the “ Sacerdotal Stole” of the Druids; yet the very circumstance of tradition ascribing to it such a 
venerable antiquity, shows that there are some grounds for the undivided opinion of the people in the High- 
lands, that the Tartan was indeed “ the garb of old Gaul.” 


To those who ascribe much to “ gown and surplice,” it may appear somewhat shocking to think that there 
are any clergymen in Christendom going about, even on week-days, dressed in such party-coloured garments 
as this; yet of these men, a gentleman, who had both opportunity and talents to enable him to form an en- 
lightened and correct judgment, says :—‘‘ While in more ancient times the minds and principles of the High- 
*‘ landers were influenced and guided by these notions, that honour or disgrace communicated itself to a whole 
“ family or district ; by their chivalry, their poetry, and their traditionary tales—in later periods the labours 
‘‘ of the parish ministers have, by their religious and moral instructions, reared an admirable structure on this 
“ foundation. No religious order, in modern times, have been more useful and exemplary, by their instruction 
“and practice than the Scotch parochial clergy ;* adding example to precept, they have taught the pure doctrine 
“¢ of Christianity in a manner clear and simple, and easily comprehended by their flock.” 


* It is to be observed that Col, Stewart is here writing about the Highlands, and of course includes the pastors 
of that district in his just eulogium. 
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THE JACOBITE TARTAN. 


THE rising of 1715, known as “ Marr’s year,” had been long concocted, too long, indeed, for the success of the 
cause ; ‘the tide of their affairs” had begun to ebb ere the outbreak took place, for if active and open measures 
had been attempted during the reign of Anne, when Oxford, Ormond, Bolingbroke, Marr, and other friends 
to the cause, were filling the most important offices of the state, the chances for the Cheyalier would surely 
then have been much greater. 


Many individuals of the highest rank engaged in this rebellion from motives the most honourable and 
disinterested ; but such was not the case with the nobleman whose name forms a kind of epoch in Scottish 
history. The Earl of Marr is represented as having been selfish and ambitious in the highest degree; asa 
politician he was without integrity, as the commander of an army he was destitute of skill, and as a soldier 
the sudden desertion of his army showed his want of courage. He devoted all his talents and influence to 
promote the union—his object being to ingratiate himself into the favour of Queen Anne, and to obtain the 
sole administration of Scottish affairs, yet, when he was driven from Court on the accession of George I., and 
had raised the standard of rebellion at Braemar, being waited upon by a number of the Jacobite nobility and 
gentry, he wept over his own misconduct, and the guilty hand he had taken in effecting the “ cursed union.” 


Wherever numbers have been engaged in conspiracies, whether for the purpose of obtaining their own 
rights, or invading the rights of others, secret words, signs, and emblems whereby they could recognise each 
other have been adopted ; and previous to the rising of ’15, the Tartan pattern here given was worn as one of 
the emblems of the Jacobites. We had it from a lady of rank, who has still in her possession a silk scarf of it 
which was manufactured in 1712 for a lady who was a most zealous Jacobite, and whose eldest son followed 
‘“‘ Prince Charlie” in 715. 


The uniform tradition which has accompanied this scarf, has always represented it as “The Jacobite 
Tartan.” 
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THE STRATHEARN. 


ALTHOUGH in our Introductory Essay, and in some of the previous remarks upon the Clans, we hope it has been 
shewn pretty satisfactorily that Tartan vestments among the Scottish Gael have claims to very great antiquity, 
it has at the same time been made evident to us, by our researches in connection with this work, that in remote 
times the particular patterns or sets were far fewer in number than they are now found to be, and that they 
had in all probability corresponded with the few ancient Earldoms into which the North of Scotland was then 
divided+the different sets not being so much the distinguishing garb of particular families as of particular 
districts, and common tradition seems to coincide with this view of the subject. 


It is well known that Strathearn was one of these Earldoms ; the title was, we believe, long an append- 
age of one of the Princes of the Blood Royal of Scotland, and is still continued in our present Royal Family. 
The late Duke of Kent (father of the Sovereign whose little female hand has now for a period of twelve years 
wielded the most potent sceptre in the world, in manner more consistent with the spirit of the British Consti- 
tution than any of her predecessors) was also Duke of Strathearn ; and while His Royal Highness was Com- 
mandant of the Ist Royals, a piece of old Tartan was sent to the Messrs. Wilson of Bannockburn, called the 
“ Strathearn Tartan,” with orders for clothing of a similar pattern to be made for the gallant corps; accord- 
ingly this Regiment was for a time dressed in this Tartan. We give it not more from sentiments of unfeigned 
loyalty than because we were strongly recommended by the Messrs. Wilson to do so, as it is an impression on 
their minds that the pattern is one of the old District Tartans. 
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CLAN MATHAN. 


THE Mathisons, MacMathans, or MacMathiesons, are a branch of the MacKenzies, and are deduced from Mathan 
or Mathew, a son of Kenneth, from whom the MacKenzies themselves take their name. 


Of the history of this Clan, very little is known ; although as a Clan, they are now extinct, they must 
at one time, have been one of the most powerful in the North ; for among the Highland Chiefs seized by James 
I., at the Parliament held at Inverness, Anno 1427, Bower mentions ‘‘ MacMaken” as leader of two thousand 
men—a circumstance which affords a striking instance of the rise and fall of different families ; for, while the 
Mathisons at that early period appear to have been as powerful as the MacKenzies, the latter family now ex- 
tends its numberless branches over a great part of the North—the once equally powerful Clan of the Mathisons 
having entirely disappeared. * 


There are, however, in Scotland, many respectable families of the name, and the Tartan from which we 
took our pattern, was manufactured for one of the wealthiest among them. 


* Skene’s Highlanders. 
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LESLIE. 


THIs name, like many others, is derived from the place—viz. Leslie in Aberdeenshire—where the family (ori- 
ginally Flemish) first settled in Scotland during the reign of William I. 


The fifth in descent from Bartholomew—the patriarch of the family—was Sir Andrew de Lesley, whose 
eldest son, Norman, was the great-grandfather of George, first Earl of Rothes; and his fourth son, George, 
was ancestor in the fourth descent of Alexander, first Earl of Leven, whose grand-daughter, Catherine, carried 
this title into the family of Melville. 


The second Earl of Rothes and his only brother fell at Flodden field, in 1513. Norman, Master of 
Rothes, eldest son of the third Earl, was the principal actor in the murder of Cardinal Beaton; for this offence 
he was tried and forfeited; soon after, he entered the French service and was mortally wounded at the Battle 
of Cambray, where he performed incredible acts of valour. 


John, sixth Earl, carried the sword of state when Charles IT. was crowned in Scotland; accompanying 
the King to England, he was taken prisoner at the Battle of Worcester, and liberated after four years’ impris- 
onment; after the restoration he was appointed Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, created Duke of Rothes, 
Marquis of Ballinbreich, Earl of Leslie, Viscount of Lugtoun, Lord Auchmontie and Caskieberry, with limita- 
tion to the heirs male of his body, and dying without male issue, the whole of these titles became extinct, with 
the exception of the Earldom, which devolved upon his eldest daughter, who married Charles Hamilton, fifth 
Earl of Haddington. 


On the breaking out of the Rebellion of 1715, John, eighth Earl of Rothes, with a detachment of the 
Scots Greys, entered the town of Kinross, dispersed a party of the rebels who were about to proclaim James 
VIIL., and carried Sir Thomas Bruce, of Kinross, prisoner to Stirling ; he also conducted himself with much 
gallantry at the Battle of Sheriff-Muir, where he commanded the Horse Volunteers. 


The present possessor of this very ancient title is George William Evelyn Leslie, fourteenth Earl; and 
we know that the Tartan here given is worn by his Lordship. 
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THE GRANT. 


SucH various origins have been assigned to this Clan that they have been said to be of Danish, English, French, 
and Norman extraction ; but the Clan themselves assert that they are descended from Gregor Mor MacGregor, 
who lived in the twelfth century, and this is supported by their using to this day the same badge of distinction 
as the MacGregors. In the early part of last century a meeting of these two Clans was held in the Blair of 
Atholl to consider the policy of re-uniting them. Upon this point all agreed, and also, that the common sur- 
name should be MacGregor, if the reversal of the attainder of that name could be got from Government ; if that 
could not be got, it was agreed that either MacAlpine or Grant should be substituted. This assembly of the 
Clan Alpine lasted for fourteen days, and was only rendered abortive by Cisputes as to the Chieftainship of the 
combined Clan. The assembling of the MacGregors and Grants, for such an object as the re-uniting of their 
Clans, is surely as strong proof as could be adduced that at this time they considered themselves of the same 
race. 


The first of this family who appear on record are “‘ Domini Laurentius et Robertus dicti Grant,”’ who are 
witnesses to an agreement between Archibald, Bishop of Moray, and John Bisset, dated September 1258, and 
are said to be the sons of Gregory de Grant, who acquired the lands of Stratherrick by marriage with a Bisset. 
By this marriage the Grants at once took their place as Barons of considerable power. 


In the reign of Alexander III. there was a Laurence Grant holding the high office of Sheriff of Inverness, 
who still farther increased the possessions of the family by marrying the heiress of the barony of Glencharny, 
in Strathspey, and obtained, in consequence, an extensive tract of country on the north side of the Spey ; the 
family owed still farther advancements to other fortunate marriages, and at one time the greater part of Strath- 
spey was in possession of the Chief of the Grants—while their original property of Stratherrick went by mar- 
riage to Duncan Frazer, a cadet of the house of Lovat. 


The Clan went on gradually increasing in extent of possessions and power, till at length the extinction 
of the noble family of Finlater added the Peerage of Seafield to their former possessions and honours. Grant 
of Grant, now Earl of Seafield, is Chief of the Clan. In 1745, President Forbes ranks them among the friends 
of Charles Edward, with a force of seven hundred men. 


Our authority for the authenticity of this Tartan is the assurance of a respectable Manufacturer that he 
has always made it for the Earl of Seafield. 
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